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Fae either quality, and Mr. Asquith ought to know that in 
NOTES. business neither is a negotiable security. 


It is a striking historical coincidence that the two 
most complicated questions of modern times should 
reach their most acute phase almost at the same hour. 
The verdict of the Dreyfus Court Martial will be given 
to-day or Monday, and it is impossible to say what 
may be the effect in France of condemnation or 
acquittal. By the time these words are in print Her 
Majesty’s Government—unless, that is, another Cabinet 
is to be held this morning—will have come to a de- 
cision which must shortly settle the Transvaal crisis 
one way or the other. Either we are to have a friendly 
Conference at Cape Town, or we are to have war: 
which of the two depends on Mr. Kruger. Three 
questions are before the Cabinet : the reply to be sent 
to Mr. Kruger’s latest evasive despatch, both in regard 
to suzerainty and franchise; the sending of more troops 
to Natal; and, in the event of hostilities, the summon- 
ing of Parliament. It is satisfactory to know that there 
is no difference of opinion amongst Her Majesty’s 
Ministers as to their South African policy. In the 
meantime the members of the Raad at Pretoria are 
blowing off steam in Boerish fashion, and Mr. Kruger 
has laid upon the table a Bill to provide pensions for 
aged burghers. 


Mr. Asquith was the first statesman of Cabinet rank 
to break silence on the Transvaal crisis during the past 
week. With some of the remarks which he made to 
his constituents at Leven we have no fault to find, as 
they partake of the nature of truisms. It is, for 
instance, a truism to say that every intelligent person 
agrees that the time has come for ‘‘a definite and 
permanent settlement” of the controversy between the 
government of the Boer Republic and its immigrant 
population. It would have been more to the point if 
Mr. Asquith had told us how, in his opinion as a 
Liberal of light and leading, a definite and permanent 
settlement could be arrived at. It is equally a truism 
to say that the constitutional changes which the 
corruption and misgovernment of the Kruger clique 
have rendered necessary ‘“‘are not carried out in the 
twinkling of an eye.” Nobody expects them to be: all 
we want is some reasonable guarantee that they will be 
carried out. And when Mr. Asquith declares that we 
have ‘‘ sureties” for the performance of Mr. Kruger’s 
promises in ‘‘ the sentiment and the honour of the whole 
Afrikander population of South Africa,” we can only 
say that we do not like the security. We have trusted 


a great deal too much and a great deal too long to the 
Sentiment and honour. of people who are destitute of | 


If Mr. Asquith would like to know the precise value 
of his ‘‘ surety” let him apply to Mr. Hofmeyr. Mr. 
Schreiner was quite unjustly denounced for expressing 
his opinion that Mr. Kruger’s first offer of a seven 
years’ franchise was satisfactory before the official 
text of the bill was published. But the truth is that 
Mr. Hofmeyr had been shown, when at Pretoria, the 
text of a bill granting a seven years’ franchise without 
any reservations or qualifications, which he had com- 
municated to Mr. Schreiner on his return to Cape 
Town. As soon as Mr. Hofmeyr’s back was turned 
everything was altered, and when the actual bill came 
out no one was more surprised than Messrs. Hofmeyr 
and Schreiner. Why Mr. Hofmeyr did not then and 
there denounce the bad faith of Mr. Kruger must be 
left to the meditation of professional politicians. Had 
he done so, the Transvaal crisis might have ended 


long ago. 


We are willing to make allowances for the exigency 
of a peroration, but we cannot agree with Mr. Asquith 
that a war with the Transvaal would be ‘‘a re- 
proach to statesmanship, a calamity to civilisation, 
and an almost incalculable disaster to South 
Africa.” Everything that statesmanship could do 
to settle the matter by negotiation has been done; 
and as for civilisation, its greatest triumphs have 
been won by arms. The government of the South 
African Republic is in fact the standing obstacle to the 
civilisation of South Africa, and a short and decisive 
war for its removal would be an incalculable blessing 
in the long run, though of course, in one sense, the 
destruction of life and property is a disaster. We 
cordially endorse Mr. Asquith’s opinion that Sir Alfred 
Milner is ‘‘ one of the strongest and clearest heads in 
the Empire.” Mr. Asquith and Sir Alfred Milner are 
old college friends, and it is pleasing to read the tribute 
of one great Balliol man to another. Our High Com- 
missioner is fortunate in nothing more than this, that 
he has no personal enemies, and a great-many powerful 
friends in all parties. 


_ Mr. John Morley’s speech at Arbroath was a’ much 
more elaborate analysis of the whole South African 
situation, and, from his point of view, the argument was 
pressed home with all the dialectical skill and rhetorical 
charm of one of the greatest living masters of the 
English tongue. We are certainly not going to join: 
the silly chorus of the so-called patriotic press, which 
condemns Mr. Morley for holding his own views, and 
expressing them far better than the blood-and-thunder 
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scribes express theirs. But we do not think that Mr. 
Morley’s logic was quite as coherent, or his political 
analogy as plausible as is usual with him. He says 
that if we go to war with the Transvaal we must 
annex it and turn it into a Crown colony. 
in the same breath he tells us that after a war we shall 
only have another Ireland on our hands, with a loyalist 
Ulster on the Rand! The Transvaal might be trans- 
formed into a Crown colony like Ceylon, or it might be 
made into a self-governing colony like the Cape. But 
by no conceivable process could it be made into another 
Ireland, which is an integral part of the United King- 
dom and represented in the House of Commons. Of 
course, what we shall do with the Transvaal, if we are 
obliged to reconquer it, will be to hand over its internal 
government to the majority of its population. Another 
curious inconsistency of the speech is that while Mr. 
Morley aptly describes the possible war as the crump- 
ling of the mat in his shirt by the ten men armed to 
the teeth, he shudders over its consequences as if it 
were a Seven Years War between the European 
Powers. 


Mr. Morley has been chaffed by the press for his 
“fiend of war sailing slowly upon his black extended 
wings across our horizon.” Like most plagiarisms, it 
is not an improvement upon the original, which was 
simpler and more impressive because devoid of adjec- 
tives. In one of his great Crimean orations in the 
House of Commons John Bright said, ‘‘ The Angel of 
Death is abroad in the land : you may almost hear the 
beating of his wings.” The House was not sure 
whether it ought to laugh or cry, for it was the boldest 
figure of rhetoric addressed to a public assembly since 
the day when Chatham appealed to ‘‘the ancestors of 
the noble lords who adorn the tapestry which surrounds 
these walls.” In walking away from the House after 
the speech was over Bright confided to a friend that he 
very nearly said “‘ the flapping of his wings,” and that 
had he done so, he would have been ruined. So 
perilous are the higher flights of oratory ! 


The so-called crisis in Prussia drags on, but there is 
very little life in it. Once it was known that the Emperor 
did not feel strong enough to break with the Conserva- 
tives and dissolve the Landtag the question became a 
purely domestic one and although the agrarian news- 

apers and the ‘‘Cologne Gazette” are making a 
urious din, it is only a guerelle @ Allemand which 
excites nobody. As somebody had to be made the 
scapegoat for the incident, the Prussian Minister of the 
Interior has been permitted to resign and he is accom- 
panied in his retirement by the Minister of Education 
but Prussian ministers have of late been mere clerks, 
and the substitution of one for another does not interest 
the country. The fact remains that the Hohenzollern 
prestige has received a severe blow and the Emperor 
seems as far as ever from devising any means of 
bringing the obstructive agrarians to reason. None of 
the other groups in the Landtag have shown any sign 
of political capacity ; so the Junkers remain masters of 
the situation. 


The unhappy Irish Nationalists are at open war with 
each other about the statues. Last year, as we all 
remember, the ‘“‘Men of ’98” made a tremendous 
effort to raise money for a statue of Wolfe Tone. But 
the movement was a fiasco. Some months ago Mr. 
Redmond and the Parnellites took up the idea of a 
statue to Mr. Parnell and up to the present the result has 
been much the same as in the case of Wolfe Tone. 
The Dillonites and Healyites regarded the movement 
as political and an advertisement fot Mr. Redmond 
and his little group. Mr. Redmond has announced 
his intention of touring America for the purpose of 
raising the necessary funds, but the Irish National 
Federation in America have promptly passed a unani- 
mous resolution objecting to the visit and protesting 
ge the proposed monument to Mr. Parnell. As 

r. Gladstone’s statue too has been rejected with con- 
tumely by Dublin it would seem that Ireland is getting 
tired of statues. From the artistic. point of view at 
any rate the decision is not to be regretted. Dublin 


does not want another William III. or another Thomas 
Moore! 
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Sir William Harcourt would have been more than 
human and less than Sir William Harcourt if He 
had permitted Lord Halifax’s advice to the lay 
members of the English Church Union to pass. Lord 
Halifax by ‘‘his infinite valour and infinitesimal dis- 
cretion” has put the Union out of court. It can no 
longer claim to be representative of Anglican views. 
In resigning his membership of the Society the Dean 
of Rochester has taken a step which in justice to his 
own reputation and in the evident interest of the 
Church he was bound to take. He has set an example 
of independence which we hope will be extensively 
followed. 


Explanations of Cernuschi’s origin vary. Everyone 
is his biographer ; but then everyone gives him different 
ancestors and traces him back to a different race. Nor 
is he himself more sure of his birthplace. He has not 
sprung from a Royal family in Servia long extinct, 
because the family that he mentions never existed. 
And so, in spite of his protestations to the contrary, his 
blood is not blue. Still, from a good source, we have 
learnt that he was once a lieutenant in the Austrian 
Dragoons; so deranged, however, and so haiinted 
with delusions, that it was thought wise to give 
him indefinite leave and perpetual half-pay. Then 
he travelled; and, en route, made the acquaintance 
of some mysterious person who never went by 
the same name. He was of a candid kind, however ; 
and told Cernuschi all about the spy system in France 
and much that was damaging to Captain Dreyfus. 
Shortly after the Captain was condemned. For years 
Cernuschi never spoke ; nor should we ever have heard 
of him if M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire had not come 
across him in a still imperfectly explained manner. Of 
course ‘*Q”—as the ‘‘ Aurore” calls him—was at once 
taken with Cernuschi; and, after again promising 
amazing disclosures in the ‘‘ Echo de Paris,” sent him 
to Rennes. The disclosures were amazing enough ; 
but we cannot take ‘‘Q’s” witnesses seriously after 
that unfortunate and misguided’ gentleman’s adventures 
with Karl. 


M. Loubet’s consent to convoke the Senate as a High 
Court was not obtained without difficulty. So serious 
a step was sure to arouse the fury of the Nationalist 
and anti-Semitic press ; and the President, less bold 
than M. Waldeck-Rousseau and his colleagues, had to 
be persuaded that the measure was imperative and 
inevitable before he could be induced to put his name to 
the decree. The Court will open on 18 September ; 
stirring scenes should at once ensue. No less than 
forty-eight persons will be charged with conspiring 
against the government and taking part in a Royalist 
plot. Documents and dossiers will be as plentiful 
as in the Dreyfus case; and, to the defendants, 
far more damaging. Nor will they all be col- 
lected and ready for reading until the day of 
the trial: suspicious spheres are. still. being visited, 
compromising papers still being seized. 


The most interesting feature of the trial will be the 
exposure of the campaign led by the Royalists 
among the working-classes. In a letter published by 
the ‘ Petite République,” the Duke of Orleans tells 
his friends that ‘‘they would render him a precious 
service by sowing discontent among the people.” And, 
acting faithfully on this hint, ‘‘ Monseigneur’s” dele- 
gates have been working diligently at Pantin, St. 
Denis, and Villette, for some time past. Other points 
will come out; other problems will be solved. We 
shall learn once and for all how M. Dérouléde came 
to be possessed of 50,000 francs on the day of his 
attempted coup d’état, and who gave it him; we shall 
know whether M. Jules Guérin is in reality a Royalist— 
working under the cover of anti-Semitism—or whether 
he is only a crazy fanatic; we shall see the entire 
machinery employed by the Royalists in their latest 


plot. 


Wednesday’s storm in Paris gave Jules Guérin and 
his companions some thousand litres of water. After 
they had taken in the tubs that had been waiting on the 
roof for a fortnight to catch it, they reappeared in 
bathing costume and enjoyed a douche It made an 
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amazing picture. And, although we sympathise with 
the soldiers and police who guard the fortress day and 
night, we feel sure that they have thejr merry moments 
and perpetual cause for laughter. Now and then, it is 
true they are in danger; for, every morning one of 
the besieged hurls bones, sardine-tins, and other 
refuse into the street. No one knows whence they 
come; certain it is that they. are not, the remains 
of the supposed plenty of three weeks ago. Few 
idlers pester the police with questions and requests to 
pass; the immediate neighbourhood is dull. But just 
as the Dreyfus case weighed so heavily on some people 
as to turn their brain, so has the protracted siege in 
the Rue de Chabrol muddled the mind of at least one 
man. He approached a policeman the other day and 
declared that he was a conspirator, as determined and 
dark and dangerous as Guérin. He was sorry that this 
was so, but he could not help it; and so he wanted to 
be arrested. On the policeman asking him when he 
intended to ‘‘ conspire,” he replied that he would not 
proceed until the morrow ; and could only be persuaded 
to depart after being promised that he would be arrested 
next morning like Dérouléde and all conspirators—in 


It is difficult to know whether to be amused or 
annoyed at the fictions which news agencies forward 
from day to day regarding the Alaskan boundary. It 
is, however, worthy of notice that the larger number of 
them emanate from Washington. If we are to believe 
the latest canard England has made important conces- 
sions in return for much less important ones on the 
other side. The affair is to remain wrapped in mystery 
for the present ‘‘ out of regard to the obstacles that would 
probably be placed in the way of the conclusion of any 
agreement by the elements in Canada and the United 
States which are opposed to the sacrifice of any point.” 
The official contradiction to this may be looked for in 
due course. The marvel is what benefit can be supposed 
to accrue to either of the parties or to the cause of good 
feeling by these perpetual misrepresentations. The 
American Press had better make up its mind that this 
country is only going so far in the way of concession as 
the reasonable judgment of Canada will allow it. 


All who would understand the mental attitude of the 
French generals, or appreciate justly the exhortations 
of our own Cardinal Vaughan, should carefully study 
the remarks of ‘‘ Verax” in the ‘“‘ Times.” The training 
given to boys in French Catholic schools would seem to 
be admirably adapted to multiply Rogets and Merciers. 
‘* Verax ” writes from experience, and he professes 
himself still a member of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Cardinal Vaughan’s reply is discursive, rhetorical and 
singularly unconvincing. He suggests that the popular 
ferment aroused by the Papal aggression fifty years ago 
is comparable with the anti-Dreyfus fanaticism in 
France : but there is this crucial distinction. No Roman 
Catholic was injured in honour, conscience, liberty, or 
property by the one: in the other the authorities of 
Church and State are shown to be leagued against an 
innocent man. 


It was not perhaps wholly unreasonable to look to a 
meeting of Chambers of Commerce for some measure 
of common sense on the bounty question. Men who 
are in touch with the actualities of business might be 
expected to rise superior to an economic fetish. Yet 
Mr. Arthur Lee’s anti-bounty resolution at Belfast was 
lost by nearly two to one. What is wanted as Mr. 
Chamberlain said long ago is to restore trade to natural 
channels. Whilst the bounties exist, natural trade is 
an impossibility. The views of the Chambers of Com- 
merce are all the more remarkable because the destruc- 
tion of the bounties is demanded principally in the 
interests of the colonies, and colonists are notoriously 
the best individual supporters of British trade. At 
least if the British people are to continue to make con- 
siderable profits at the expense of an important 
colonial industry they might lend a readier ear to 
appeals for help when the colonies are the victims of 
misfortune which has nothing to do with economics. 
Anxiety on the part of the Chambers of Commerce to 
further the interests of the consumer strikes one as a 
little affected: 
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The conclusions which we drew last week from the 
estimated figures of this year’s wheat crop as to the 
prospects of British agriculturists are unhappily more 
than confirmed by the reports now available as to other 
cereal crops. It appears now to be certain that both 
in yield per acre and in prices, 1899 ranks amongst the 
bad years for the farmer. The acreage under barley is 
returned as 149,000 acres less than the last ten years’ 
average, the estimated yield per acre is 32 bushels as 
against 36} last year, while the price now ruling is 
25s. lod. per quarter as against 27s. 2d. for last year. 
That is a sufficiently dismal record ; but the facts as to 
the oat crop are even worse. The acreage is 161,000 
less than the average, the estimated yield per acre is 
37 bushels as against 42} last year, and the price now 
ruling is 16s. 7d. per quarter as against 18s. 5d. last 
year. Who would not be a British farmer under the 
inspiring circumstances ? To such a pass has beneficent 
Cobdenism brought our greatest national industry. 


Assuming it to be the fact that Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach’s Netheraven estate in Gloucestershire has been 
sold to the War Office authorities for more than it is 
worth, we do not see any ground for censuring the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Not that we admit the 
defence put forward to the effect that Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach left the matter to his solicitor, and did not inter- 
vene personally in the transaction. A gentleman who is 
about to sell his estate does not draft the conveyance 
with his own hand, or personally haggle with the pur- 
chaser’s solicitor. Every man is responsible for the acts 
of his solicitor, and Sir Michael Hicks Beach is not 
such a fool as to part with his property without know- 
ing what he was going to get for it. But it is no blame to 
a man, even when he is a Cabinet Minister, that he sells 
his property for as much as he can get, for everybody’s 
geese are swans in his ownopinion. The real parties to 
blame are the War Office authorities, who appear 
to have bought a property upon the vendor’s valuation, 
a proceeding which, had they been private individuals, 
would probably have involved them in unpleasant liti- 
gation. The fact that the vendor was a powerful 
Cabinet Minister makes the action of the War Office 
authorities in not testing the value of the estate by inde- 
pendent inquiry all the more reprehensible. 


But though it is absurd to attack Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach for taking what he could get for his property, it 
is impossible to say he has distinguished himself by 
that nice scrupulosity which befits the grand seigneur. 
The last Duke of Bedford but one was so sensitive on 
the point that when a private bill affecting any property 
of his came before a committee of the House of Lords 
he invariably refused to be represented by counsel. He 
did not mind instructing counsel to protect his interests 
before a committee of the House of Commons. But 
when the bill came before the House of which he was a 
member, he simply left it to his fellow peers to see that 
justice was done. He was so afraid of seeming to use 
his influence for the furtherance of his pecuniary 
interest. But then the Dukes of Bedford have always 
been great noblemen. O sz sic omnes / 


By a graceful act of literary patronage Lord Curzon 
has won applause which his predecessor sternly refused 
to court. The sacred Indian epic—the Mahabharata— 
is the longest poem in the world. No one quite knows 
how long it ought to be if interpolations were excluded 
but one edition at least runs to 90,000 couplets. The 
whole of this stupendous work has been translated by 
Pandit Kesari Mohun who not unnaturally finds himself 
at the end of it oppressed by age and poverty. To him 
the Viceroy has now sanctioned a small pension which 
had been vetoed under the previous administration. If 
economy is satisfied the sense of proportion is almost 
offended by a pension of £30 for translating a poem 
seven times as long as the “‘ Iliad” and the ‘“‘ Odyssey” 
together. 


Times have changed since the post of Member of 
the Viceroy’s Council in India was good enough for 
Macaulay. He made out his account to save enough 
in five years of office to keep him for the rest of his 
life. But that cannot be done with the rupee at some- 
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thing under 1s. 4d. and a standard of wealth that has 
grown with the century. Men of leading in the legal 
and financial world no longer find in the appointment 
a sufficient attraction to dislocate a career at home and 
undergo expatriation without pension. India has just 
lost Mr. Chalmers and is going to lose Mr. Dawkins 
because it is not worth their while to stay. The 
difficulty has taken a practical shape and a remedy is 
being sought. The alternative plans suggested are to 
prolong the term of office to ten years, or to offer a 
pension at the end of five. Both have drawbacks. 
Fresh energies and ideas are wanted oftener than once 
in a decade while a life pension for five years’ work 
would be a hugely expensive business. 


With the experience of India before us it is safe to 
predict that the attempt to isolate the plague at Oporto 
by cordon and quarantine will prove worse than useless. 
It is not possible to cut off a large population from all 
contact with the rest of the world, and if it were, the 
mischief would be done before the preventive scheme 
could be organised. Microbes cannot be kept back by 
the bayonet. They must be fought by attacking the 
conditions necessary to their existence. For the indi- 
vidual a certain—or perhaps an uncertain—amount of 
immunity can be secured by prophylactic treatment. 
For the insanitary centres where the plague germ lives 


‘and multiplies the remedy lies in disinfection by cleanli- 


ness, light and air. Violent measures of repression 
lead to concealment of the disease till it becomes 
established and then to a stampede which carries the 
danger far and wide. 


Probably one result, or rather outcome, of the ground- 
ing of H.M.S. ‘‘ Bonaventure” in Korniloff Bay will 
be the immediate ordering of an accurate survey to be 
made of that and neighbouring ports. Some two years 
back a necessarily hurried and more or less rough- 
and-ready survey was indeed made by the ships of the 
China squadron; but that the results obtained were 
imperfect is obvious from the accident alluded to. A 
pinnacle rock—the direct cause of the accident to the 
Bonaventure ”’—is one of the dangers most dreaded 
by the mariner ; and we need only quote the case of the 
German war-vessel ‘ Kaiser’s” grounding a few 
months since in Shamsha Inlet to show how little is 
really known of the numerous anchorages up and down 
the Chinese and Korean coasts. So long ago as 1876 a 
pinnacle rock in these same waters was very nearly the 
cause of serious disaster to H.M. frigate ‘‘ Topaze,” of 
the flying squadron. Entering Odin Cove, in the Gulf of 
Pechili, under sail, she actually let go her anchor right 
on the very top of one of these perilous submarine 
obstructions. The rock was not marked on the chart, 
and it was undoubtedly good seamanship alone that 
averted disaster. With our extended interests in this 
particular quarter of the globe, reliable surveys of the 
numerous commodious anchorages there abounding 
become a matter of importance, the value of which it 
would be difficult to overrate. 


Recent accidents to the machinery of war-vessels 
have been voluminously criticised in the columns of 
contemporaries—doubtless by the nowadays ubiquitous 
and all-knowing naval expert, notoriously a landsman 
of landsmen in almost every instance. But in each 
case there has been displayed a lamentable lack of that 
rudimentary knowledge for the acquisition of which not 
even a sea trip to Margate is essential. Metallurgists, 
and all who have had experience in the ‘“‘ working” of 
metals, know full well how impossible it is to predict 
the breaking strain, tensile strength, tenacity or any 
other quality of any two separate manufactured articles 
made from the sane ingot, or, as it is technically 
termed, “billet” of steel. Out of a dozen bolts or bars 
taken haphazard, all ‘‘ worked out” of the same iden- 
tical ‘‘ billet,” not two of them need necessarily possess 
the above-mentioned qualities in like degree. And 
with the enormous strain put upon every single part of 
a modern marine engine—with the extremes of com- 
pression and contraction following each other with 
more than lightning-like rapidity, it is supremel 
ridiculous to search further to account for the ‘ Buil- 
finch” disaster or the recent breakdown of the 
** Ocean.” 
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The subject of secret commissions is one which offers 
to the virtuous journalist an irresistible temptation to 
cant. Commissions do not come in the way of the 
brotherhood of the pen, and so ‘‘ we” can spread our- 
selves very large over the whole field of commercial and 
professional morality. Obviously there are certain 
commissions which are most reprehensible, and ought 
to be punishable, as when the vendor’s agent takes a 
commission from the purchaser, or vice versd. But it 
is little use trying to repress by law practices which are 
in accordance with the ordinary man’s idea of business, 
for ‘‘guid leges sine moribus?” The average man 
cheerfully accepts the axiom that in business nothing is 
done for nothing, and it seems to him quite fair that if 
A brings business to B, the latter should give the 
former a percentage of his profits. The test of the 
immorality of a commission is whether the agent cheats 
his principal, or whether any harm is done to the public. 
If, for instance, it be true that some doctors take com- 
missions from chemists, it is wrong, because it is an 
inducement to the doctor to give his patient drugs 
which he may not require. - 

It is really a hard fate that disqualifies any man from 
being a member of the Library Association. Contrast 
its twenty-second annual meeting with the conference 
of the Chambers of Commerce and the Trade Union 
Congress: held simultaneously as if to call our atten- 
tion to the enviable lot of librarians above other 
men’s. What restful controversies! Was the first 
Free Library at Manchester or at Salford or elsewhere ? 
The Guildhall Librarian of course holds as indisput- 
able that the City of London founded it. Manchester 
has a valid claim to the first under the Free Libraries 
Act of 1850; and it certainly had in Edward Edwards, 
who was its first librarian, the man who knew more 
about books and libraries than any man of his day. 
Nature made Edwards a genius of the library. He 
was the right-hand man of Ewart, whose name the Act 
bears, in starting the free library movement which 
spread from here to America and the colonies ; though 
we are now somewhat behind them. The Librarian of 
the Royal Colonial Institute would have our free 
libraries help the Imperial movement by stocking their 
shelves with books that would arouse interest in the 
outlying parts of the Empire. It is a good sugges- 
tion ; and librarians cannot do better than apply to Mr. 
Boosé himself for advice. 


The tendency to drive square pegs into round holes, 
which has recently been exhibited in the filling up of 
military appointments, is much to be deprecated. Not 
long since an artilleryman was appointed Commandant 
of Sandhurst—the nursery of cavalry and infantry 
officers—and now an infantry officer has been appointed 
Governor of Gibraltar. Though Sir George White is a 
most distinguished soldier, and has earned for himself 
a considerable reputation as a hard fighter, he is likely 
to be as much out of place on the rock as he was at the 
War Office. Considering the elaborate and technical 
nature of the Gibraltar defences an Artillery or Engineer 
General should certainly have been appointed. 


Rear-Admiral Hillary Andoe who has just vacated 
the post of Admiral Superintendent of Chatham Dock- 
yard is well known as one of the most energetic and 
conscientious officers in Her Majesty’s service—which 
is indeed saying a deal in these days. As illustrating 
the last-named qualification it is related of him—with a 
certain amount of gusto, be it said—how when com- 
mander of the ‘‘ Swiftsure” he circumvented the wiles 
of those among his crew who, disinclined to attend 
divine service on Sundays, were wont to declare them- 
selves to be Roman Catholics. Commander Andoe being 
himself a faithful follower of the Roman Church used, 
therefore, conscientiously to gather these men around 
him on the fo’s’le every Sunday morning, read to them 
such portions of the liturgy permissible to the layman, 
and frequently impart further useful knowledge and 
spiritual instruction from the writings of some celebrated 
divine. The same spirit of conscientious zeal dis- 
tinguished Admiral Andoe in the fulfilment of his duties 
at Chatham, and his departure is the occasion of real. 


regret. 
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ANOTHER CONFERENCE ? 


A WEEK ago Mr. Asquith did not regard a South 
African war as within measurable distance, while 
Mr. John Morley looked upon it as so near that. he 
devoted a long and careful speech to its probable con- 
sequences. Although Mr. Asquith enjoys the personal 
friendship of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, and is 
in constant social intercourse with both, it is impossible 
for us to say at the time of writing whether he or Mr. 
Morley was nearer the mark. Correspondence by cable 
has inevitably confused a very complicated situation, 
and the alternate flashes of frankness and reticence 
from Downing Street make it almost hopeless to fore- 
cast the future. Mr. Kruger is of course delighted at 
the confusion and delay which it has been his main 
object to produce: but his joy is likely to be short- 
lived. What are we waiting for ? is the question which 
one man is beginning to ask another, and the summon- 
ing of the Cabinet in September shows that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers have put the same interrogatory to them- 
selves. Probably two causes have co-operated in the 
delay, the desire to put ourselves diplomatically in the 
right, and the reluctance of Lord Salisbury to set 
“‘the ten men armed to the teeth” on to ‘‘ the man in 
his shirt.” We are not sure that in his wish to give 
Mr. Kruger a last chance and to secure the support of 
Afrikander opinion, Mr. Chamberlain has not made a 
mistake in offering a conference. If Mr. Kruger is 
clever enough to accept the offer sans phrase, we may 
be in for another two or three months’ negotiation, 
which will end in no settlement, but will bring us to 
the winter, when warlike operations in the Transvaal 
are most difficult. And Mr. Kruger will close with the 
offer of a conference without conditions, whatever he 
may say now, as to which, until the despatch itself is 
published, opinions will continue to differ. If the 
Belgian version of the despatch be correct, then it 
looks as if Mr. Kruger had already dropped his demand 
for the abrogation of the suzerainty. It is true that 
he refers us to a previous despatch of his Government, 
in which it was argued that the suzerainty had been 
abolished by the London Convention, or, in the alterna- 
tive (as lawyers say), that it never existed. But as 
this reference is accompanied by an intimation that he 
has nothing further to say about it, we take it as 
equivalent to dropping the subject. When a man 
refers you to an academic opinion, which he expressed 
some time ago, and adds, ‘“‘I do not wish to talk any 
more about it,” the opinion in question may for all 
practical purposes be ignored. 

If we are right in our reading of the Belgian version 
of Mr. Kruger’s despatch, and if that version be correct, 
the main obstacle to the Cape Town conference would 
seem to be removed, for we donot suppose our Govern- 
ment will insist on Mr. Kruger’s presence. Indeed a visit 
by the President of the South African Republic to Cape 
Town at this time might be attended bya most dangerous 
explosion of opinion, and we should imagine Sir Alfred 
Milner would much rather Mr. Kruger stayed away. 
Nor is the summoning of the Cabinet inconsistent with 
this interpretation of the despatch. The document is 
ambiguous in more respects than one; and Mr. 
Chamberlain may well have shrunk from the possible 
misunderstanding by himself of this reply from the 
Transvaal Executive on which so much depends. 
fn any event it was time that the mind of the 
whole Cabinet was brought to bear upon a situation 
which has grown intolerable. There is a dispo- 
sition in certain quarters to blame the Government 
for having waited so long, and for not having sent 
out additional troops sooner, if only as a_ military 
demonstration. But when, as Lord Salisbury is 
fond of saying in his grimly humorous way, he is 
blamed for two opposite faults, he is always 
certain he is in the right. Mr. Morley says that 
the Government has not enough patience, and the 
Jingoes say it has too much, so that we may be pretty 
confident that it has the right amount. It should be 
remembered in this connexion that Lord Salisbury 
“and Mr. Chamberlain have both declared that the 
moment additional troops are sent out, our terms must 
be raised. The broad and vital question of our 
Sovereignty or suzerainty would then be raised. It was 
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precisely to avoid the raising of our terms, of which Mr. 
Morley so unjustly accuses the Government, that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers have waited for what appears to 
some an unconscionable time. The delay has not in 
the least prejudiced our preparations, for we have the 
best reasons for saying that the War Office authorities 
have not been waiting, and that, if it should be neces- 
sary to send an army corps, the world will be astonished 
at the ease and celerity with which the mobilisation 
will be effected. But the time has arrived when 
there must be no more delay, and when the crisis, 
which has been oppressing us like a nightmare for 
so many months, must be mended or ended. The 
Cabinet, we may be sure, decided to tell Mr. Kruger 
plainly that if he was willing to bind himself ex- 
plicitly to grant a five years’ franchise, stripped of all 
ambiguous qualifications, and unhampered with vexa- 
tious or impertinent conditions, we should be de- 
lighted to confer with him or his deputy about other 
details at Cape Town. But if he should be unwilling 
to come to a clear understanding beforehand as to the 
bases of the Conference, to agree what were and what 
were not open questions—thus we may imagine the 
despatch to run—we shall decline to repeat the Bloem- 
fontein fiasco, or to any longer entangle ourselves in 
ridiculous negotiations, whilst the commerce of South 
Africa is going to ruin. 

It is possible, as we have said, that Mr. Kruger 
may agree to all our preliminary demands, that, in 
short, he may agree to anything in order to get 
the conference ; that the conference may be held, and 
after protracted discussions may issue in war. Even 
if there should be war, we are sure that after the 
conference Dutch opinion in the Cape Colony, the 
Free State, and Natal will be on our side. So 
that in one respect the conference would be pure 
gain. Mr. Morley has been lecturing the irre- 
sponsible clamourers for war in the press, and we 
should like to say a word in conclusion to those who 
claim, morning and evening, to write the mind of the 
British nation. If fight we must, we are about to fight 
an army of 20,000 farmers, without officers, without 
discipline, and with new-fangled arms of which they 
can hardly know the use. Their State treasury has 
practically no revenue except what it draws from the 
industry of the Uitlanders, which in the event of war 
would cease for the time to exist. In these circum- 
stances is it wise, is it dignified, to make such an 
enormous fuss about a war, which ought more properly 
to be spoken of as a military occupation? Fifty thou- 
sand white troops is doubtless a very large force for us 
to send abroad, probably a larger force than we have 
despatched since the Crimean War. But why should 
these gentlemen of the press be so anxious to impress 
upon the foreigner, who is watching us closely, that it 
is an intolerable strain upon our resources? What 
inferences are the Russians and the French and the 
Germans certain to draw from the mighty pother of the 
press at the prospect of war with Mr. Kruger, his 
peasant army, and his empty exchequer? We must 
take this war, if it comes, in our stride, and not let 
Europe think that a Power which before now has bent 
and tutored to its will Russia and France, is wildly 
excited about a month’s campaign with a twopenny- 
halfpenny republic. We made the mistake before of 
underrating the Boers. Are we not now making the 
equally foolish mistake of overrating them ? 


THE DRAMA AT RENNES. 


YVMATEVER else one may say about French 

politics, it must be admitted that they contrive 
to make themselves unfailingly interesting. Consider 
how the Dreyfus proceedings would have bored every- 
body to utter exhaustion by this time, if they had 
occurred in any other country. How tired we all 
became of the Parnell Commission, for instance, or of the 
Tichborne case, before the end was reached! But the 
Rennes trial has been magnificently stage-managed. It 
was full of spectacular episodes, and no sooner does the 
movement begin to flag a little, with the introduction of 
some necessary ‘‘ carpenter’s scene,” than it is revived 
with a series of sensational situations or some startlingly 
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dramatic ‘‘curtain.” Just as things had grown 
dull and almost tame with the elaborate technical 
discussions over artillery details and nomenclature, the 
providence which provides “copy” for the army of 
journalists quartered in the Breton town, loosed upon 
the field that remarkable witness, M. Cernuschi, and 
furnished a most brilliant defence of the prisoner 
through the eloquent lips of M. Trarieux. Of the ex- 
Minister’s address little need be said. It is a striking 
analysis of the facts and arguments which by this time 
have convinced every intelligent person outside France 
that Dreyfus had about as much to do with the 
bordereau, and the documents therein enumerated, as 
President Kruger or Admiral Dewey. This however 
has been done before, though never so well; and we 
cannot suppose that M. Trarieux’s rhetoric will have 
greater effect than preceding demonstrations. Much 
more important was the intervention of the shabby 
Austrian witness, who professes to have Royal blood 
in his veins. As one of the commentators unkindly 
remarks, he has little else to thank his ancestors for. He 
bears all the outward marks of being an out-at-elbows 
adventurer; and whether this last creation of M. 
Quesnay de Beaurepaire be spy, lunatic, or mere man 
of straw, his cock-and-bull stories about foreign ambas- 
sadors and potentates are just as valuable as the rest of 
the evidence which owes its origin to the same source. 
It is characteristic of the methods of French justice that 
the President of the Court should have refused Me. 
Labori’s application to examine Colonels Schwarz- 
koppen and Panizzardi by commission. Colonel Jouaust 
cannot have objected to that form of obtaining evi- 
dence, as it had been employed for the prosecution in 
the case of Colonel du Paty de Clam. But even if the 
German and Italian ex-military attachés had stated on 
oath what they have said so often elsewhere and in- 
directly, we doubt whether it would have affected the 
result. The preposterous peroration of Major Carriére 
deepens the fear that the verdict will not be based 
upon the evidence. When a man’s liberty, and even 
his life, depend upon the ‘‘ honour ” of an individual or 
a corporate body, we would not give much for either. 
The most astonishing mystery of all the mysteries of 
the Affaire, is the obsession it has taken of the mind 
of France. It is a fact, explain it how we will, that 
the overwhelming majority of people in the country, 
at least among the educated, the wealthy, and 
the fashionable classes, are as furiously against the 
prisoner as ever. In the clubs, the salons, and pro- 
bably also in banks, shops, counting-houses, and 
factories, the acquittal of this innocent man will be re- 
garded asa national misfortune. The feeling is furiously 
rampant in ‘‘ Society.” For a person of position to be 
known as a Dreyfusard is almost to condemn himself to 
social ostracism. Speaking confidentially to a foreigner 
a French gentleman may say that he knows well 
enough that Dreyfus is guiltless and the victim of the 
most abominable persecution ; but he will probably add 
that he could not talk like that at the cerc/e on pain of 
being cut by the other men. Indeed even General 
Galliffet, aristocrat as he is, au bout des ongles, superb 
cavalier, brilliant soldier, hero alike of the parade- 
ground and the boudoir, .everything in fact that the 


ideal Parisian ‘‘ clubsman ” should be—even this accom- . 


plished officer has found the chief military club 
made too uncomfortable to hold him. And one may 
hear sentiments that sound to an English ear so 
atrocious as that the Government ought to have 
left Dreyfus in his torture chamber, even if he is inno- 
cent. or, in any case, he dared to set himself 
against the General Staff ; and what is the life, what 
the sufferings, of un sale Juif, more or less, com- 
pared to the ‘‘honour” of the French Army? That a 
people so rational, so intelligent, so good-natured in 
their private concerns, should exhibit this extraordinary 
moral perversity in dealing with public affairs, would be 
incredible if it were not true. . 
What the momentous decision is to be will now 
soon be known. Some of the English newspaper cor- 
respondents believe that the overwhelming weight of 
the evidence for the defence, contrasted with the trivial 
and slanderous gossip produced on the other side, must 
compel the Court to declare for acquittal. But many 


good observers take a less sanguine view. Against 
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all the evidence and the arguments, against the col- 
lapse of Generals Mercier and Gonse under the 
merciless scalpel of Maitre Labori, is to be set 
one damning fact: the President and his colleagues 
are officers of the French army. In that distinguished 
force it is a point of discipline and duty to respect the 
chose jugée, when the judge is a superior in rank and 
the accused an inferior. When Mercier or Roget 
appears before the tribunal, he is a General ordering a 
Colonel to carry out a sentence inflicted upon a Captain. 
When the President speaks to these witnesses it 
is as to persons of higher grade than himself. 
He must use the respectful term ‘‘Mon Général :” 
the very sight of the full-dress Staff uniform, says 
one observer, seems to impress the Artillery Colonel 
with awe; he appears almost inclined to rise to his 
feet and salute when the great man is speaking. If 
they acquit Dreyfus, this knot of regimental officers 
will utter the condemnation of those whom they have 
been taught, by the habits of years, to regard with 
religious respect and follow with passive obedience ; 
they will imply that several of the chiefs of the French 
army have been guilty of conduct scarcely more respect- 
able than that of the forger Henry and the traitor 
Esterhazy. Being as they are, not lawyers but soldiers, 
and French soldiers, one wonders whether that pitch 
of judicial exaltation is not altogether beyond them. 
Those who know that in a French regiment, when 
a sergeant reports a corporal for punishment, an 
appeal to the colonel is mechanically certain to pro- 
duce, not a remission but an increase, of the penalty, 
have the strongest doubts. It almost looks as 
if Me. Labori shared them, or even as if he had 
no doubts at all. The behaviour of the able advo- 
cate is almost inconsistent with the theory that he 
hopes for an acquittal. Nothing can be cleverer than 
his cross-examination, or more bitingly pertinacious 
than his refusal to accept the rulings of the court when 
they go against the prisoner. But in an English trial 
what should we say of a counsel, who never lost an 
opportunity of wrangling with the judges or protesting 
that his client was being unfairly treated by them? 
Unless he were very obtuse and ill-tempered (which 
Me. Labori certainly is not) the inference would be that 
he was playing to the gallery, and had abandoned all 
hope of obtaining a decision in his favour. Are we to 
assume that this was the explanation of Me. Labori’s 
piquant, but on the face of it, maladroit, quarrel with 
the judges? Had he lost the hope of conciliating 
Colonel Jouaust and was he already preparing to carry 
the issue elsewhere? There is talk of an appeal if 
Dreyfus is condemned, and it may be that his counsel 
are occupied not merely in proving his innocence, which 
they have certainly done, but in showing that there can 
be no justice for him at the hands of a military tribunal. 
That unwelcome hypothesis would account for several 
points in the attitude of the defence which otherwise 
are not very intelligible. But for the sake of France it 
is sincerely to be hoped that it may speedily be proved 
incorrect. A verdict of guilty could only be the be- 
ginning of fresh tribulation for that much-perturbed 
country. 


SOCIALISM AT PLYMOUTH. 


“p aeee was very little trade unionism as it used to 

be understood, and a good deal of socialism as it 
is now misunderstood, in the speech of the President of 
the Trade Union Congress. If it is really representa- 
tive of the general feeling of trade unionism, pseudo- 
socialism has gained a very important body of recruits. 
Hitherto working men have cared little for socialistic 
theories. Industrial competition has been to them as 
to their employers the only working method deemed 
possible. Trade unionism intended to make the 
competition of workmen with their masters more 
effective. Each trade fought for its own hand; it 
formulated no general theories of its relations to 
the whole world of industry. Political economists 


might demonstrate that advantages gained in one,, 


trade were gained at the expense of others. Even 
if that were true the great law of everyone for him- 
self held the field, and the strongest armed would get 
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the best of what was to be obtained. Trade unionism 
promised little for the great masses of workers who 
were not strong enough to hold their own in the general 
welter of competition. The first signs of an approach- 
ing change appeared in what some years ago became 
known as the new unionism; but the old ideas pre- 
vailed, new unionism had an unpleasant time and was 
roughly treated by, we were going to say the fathers, 
but it is hardly far enough back for that, of the men 
who during this week listened with approval and 
applause to the frank outspoken teaching of what he 
thought was socialism from their President. Some of 
the leaders remain trade-unionists of the old type. 
Perhaps the majority of workpeople have not yet any 
appreciation of the wider views which they are invited 
to take ; but undoubtedly amongst the leaders there 
are men who are intent on guiding trade unionism 
into the broader paths of socialism ; and we are afraid 
they are doing so with more zeal than knowledge. 

If the President’s speech had been a wiser utter- 
ancethan it in fact was we should have found 
much worthy of sympathy in his criticism of the 
limited principles of the older unionism. But the 
form of socialism to which he would commit trade 
unionism is that unfruitful one which supposes that to 
overturn society, to bring about the social cataclysm of 
which he speaks, is to reform it. That is to understand 
very badly the teachings of Mr. Ruskin whom he quoted 
in the fallacious manner too common with extreme 
socialists of Mr. Vernon’s type. When Mr. Ruskin 
described himself as ‘‘ a violent Tory of the old school,” 
it was quite natural he should declaim as he did 
against the industrial anarchy into which society, 
departing from his Tory ideas, had fallen. Mr. Ruskin’s 
political economy was a trenchant criticism of the non- 
Tory economics of the time when he was writing. But 
to claim as inevitable deductions from Ruskinian 
economics any and every form of socialism which the 
heated imagination of enthusiasts may devise would be 
dishonest if it were not very evidently the stupidity 
of fanaticism. If Mr. Vernon really wishes to under- 
stand the kind of state action which the ‘‘ Tory 
of the old school” would have approved we 
would refer him to the first part of his own 
speech and advise him not to read the second. 
Especially we would ask him not to repeat it, unless he 
wishes to stultify trade unionism by persuading it into 
an attempt at revolution which, as far as can be judged, 
would be at least a century too soon. Many people 
have not loved trade unionism in the past: many are 
prepared at present on the slightest provocation to hate 
it very bitterly indeed : and since in reasonable hands it 
can be made a very effective instrument for obtaining 
the kind of social reform which is possible without our 
having to shoot each other, it is very bad policy to 
prejudice it unnecessarily. We may grant it is good 
Ruskin teaching that the full liberty of contract is worth 
very little to the workmen. This is good Toryism : 
and it happens that during some years now a great deal 
has been done to alter the condition of things of which 
complaint is made. If Mr. Vernon would only convert 
the very large number of trade unionists who still resist 
measures aiming at the regulation of the hours of 
labour, and who resisted the passing of the “ half- 
timers’ ” bill, he would be forwarding the progress of 
socialism in a much more intelligent manner than by 
advancing the ridiculous propositions that ‘‘ Land must 
belong to the cultivator, and tools and machinery to 
the artisan.” It is very evident that he has no more 
idea of constructing a socialistic society which would 
remove all the inequalities and injustices of which 
he complains, and of which we all complain, than 
other socialists who leave the solid ground of fact to 
construct an imaginary industrial state on paper. 
What is the wonderful system of political economy 
which teaches that those of us who are not actual 
cultivators of the land are to have no interest in it ; and 
if we are not artisans that we cannot put in any claim 
to the benefits of the machinery ? It is an extraordinary 
proposal towards remedying inequalities unless we are 
all to be taught in future either to plough or to make 
the plough. If this is the holier cause for which workers 
are to sink their differences and prejudices we must 
protest that it leaves out of account a good many of 
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us who have the same ‘‘right to a share of happiness 


on this earth” as the ‘‘ workers.” Such notions as 
these only make it too apparent that the conception 
of socialism in the minds of trade unionists like Mr. 
Vernon is not true socialism at all but only another 
shape that mere class prejudices are being taught to 
assume. If the trade unions are persuaded into follow- 
ing these false lights they will discover that they have 
substituted for practical methods of carrying out social 
reforms the pleasure of airing a great deal of shoddy 
rhetoric such as Mr. Vernon indulged in about the 
Automatic Couplings Bill, blood-stained dividends, and 
old-age pensions. Upon this latter question we ex- 
pected some useful suggestions from the President of 
a body of men who are specially affected by it. It 
might be supposed there was enough true socialism 
in it for it to be treated seriously. But Mr. Vernon 
was too anxious to get to the ‘‘ theoretical ” socialism 
with which his speech abounded, and he contented 
himself with hoping that intelligent criticism would 
be brought to bear on the scheme of the Pensions 
Committee. If his colleagues approach the matter in 
the spirit that prompted the reference to the land- 
lords and the clergy, and the general ‘‘ who had been 
responsible for the speedy exit from the world of a few 
thousand black men,” he is hoping too much. 


ENGINES OF DESTRUCTION. 


] vine as we do in an age when competition has 

developed to a nicety the means to every end, it 
is not surprising that the art of killing people should 
have attained a degree of perfection well nigh as con- 
siderable as that of feeding them, of clothing them, or 
of transporting them from place to place. If we have 
to kill at all, by all means let us do it as cleanly and 
expeditiously as possible. Dr. Guillotine, viewed from 
the scientific standpoint, was a philanthropist, and the 
discoverers of nitroglycerine and picric acid may 
similarly find a niche beside Howard and Wilberforce. 
For it amounts to this that before a battle is won so 
many soldiers have to be killed, and the sooner the 
requisite sacrifice is made the sooner will the struggle 
be over and the fewer the victims; our experts have 
computed that when an attacking force has lost twenty- 
five per cent. of its strength the men will go no further, 
and that if the necessary slaughter can be made to take 

lace in a short space of time the greater will be 
its effect. If them we can lay our twenty-five 
per cent. low in a rapid and decisive way we shall 
get our result with less discomfort, less suffering, less 
loss of life, than do the uncultivated savages who hack 
and cut, and wrestle together for hours until but few 
survivors are left on one side. When men get so near 
together that they cannot run away with any chance of 
escaping, they must either kill or be killed. Hence the 
same instinct of self-preservation which now-a-days 
makes a man a coward, made him in the old historic 
times a hero. Whole armies and tribes perished in the 
Homeric combats of antiquity. When your foe stood 
but a few yards from you to turn your back meant to 
give him the opening to deal a death-blow for which 
he was watching, and to run away was therefore more 
dangerous than to face him. In the days of Eugéne 
and Marlborough although villainous saltpetre had 
asserted its supremacy it took a long time to load and 
fire a musket, and the bayonet and broadsword 
were the surest means of destruction. Cold steel 
was the staunchest ally even up to the early 
years of the present century, and to ‘‘give them the 
bayonet” the most favourite tactical device of our 
Peninsular generals. Brown Bess was ineffective at 
1oo yards, and to hit a haystack at half that range was 
as much as the soldier had any right to expect. Thus 
armies when they drew together for a fight had to come 
to the closest quarters to gain any important or far- 
reaching result. Not so near together perhaps as were 
the antagonists of a century before, but far more within 
reach of one another than were the French and Germans 
in 1870. The vanquished could not escape so easily as 
in that last campaign, and in accordance with experience, 
although it took longer to effect the slaughter, the piles 
of dead were higher therefore in the earlier than 
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in the latter days. At Zorndorf one-half to one-third 
of the total forces engaged were either killed or 
wounded; at Marengo one-quarter were left on 
the field; at}! Borodino the blood of one-third 
dyed the Russian snow. The invention of rifled guns 
and muskets reduced the losses at Solferino to one- 
eleventh, at Kéniggritz to one-fifteenth, while even the 
chassepot and mitrailleuse did not bring the total 
at Gravelotte to more than one-eleventh of all the 
forces engaged. Yet in spite of the testimony of 
statistics such as these our newspapers have lately 
been filled with the most sensational paragraphs as to 
the horrors modern war will bring with it, and the 
headlines concerning the potentialities of our newest 
weapons have been positively nauseating. It seems to 
be imagined that because some 25,000 Dervishes were 
killed and wounded in a forenoon the other day that 
therefore we may expect a similar holocaust every time 
a bataille rangée is accepted. The circumstances 
under which these gallant lives were lost seem often 
lost sight of, and the smallness of our own losses 
appears to convey no meaning to the sensation- 
mongers. It might have been supposed’ that 
the lessons of the war in Thessaly would have 
had some steadying effect on the perfervid imagina- 
tions of our journalists. There we saw modern 
weapons and appliances also brought into the field, 
magazine rifles, breechloading cannon made by the 
indefatigable Herr Krupp, shrapnel shells, and the 
whole paraphernalia of destruction which are to turn 
the battlefields of the future into abattoirs. Yet, 
as happened on another celebrated occasion, ‘‘ no 
one (comparatively speaking) seemed one penny 
the worse!” The unspeakable Turk has seldom 
indulged in bloodshed so abstemiously as at Do- 
mokos. The valiant Greeks made no hecatombs such 
as caused the soil to reek in the old classic days. 
The anomaly is easily explained. Both parties knew 
the deadliness of the other’s armament, and like many 
of the opponents in the old duelling times the nerves 
of both were more or less influenced by what 
they knew. A very few hits were enough to make 
men keep their distance. The guns never dared to 
move in to decisive range, and when one side had 
done enough to satisfy its sense of self-respect it made 
a strategic movement to the rear. We are far from 
blind to the faults of organisation, or of strategy made 
manifest. Even more feeble was the knowledge of 
modern tactics displayed, and the limited scope given 
to the weapons in the hands of the soldiers. Con- 
temptible is not too strong a word by which to charac- 
terise the manner in which the Greek forces were handled, 
nor can the Turks be awarded anything but severe 
blame for the miserably small advantage to which 
the valuable war material they possessed was turned 
on the battlefield. But none the less we cannot 
get away from the fact that the Greek position 
was very strong, and that the advance of their 
opponents in the plain below them was most ex- 
posed. Long-range fire both from rifles and guns 
had an exceptionally good opportunity for exhibit- 
ing its destructive effect, and these weapons were 
as efficient as those in the hands of any army at the 
time. But it is not by armament that wars are 
decided, the personal element is still the predominant 
one, and the flesh and blood of the soldier-is not to be 
steeled or hardened by any mechanical process such as 
may be applied to plates or gun-barrels. The men at 
Domokos did not shoot well because they were them- 
selves being shot at, and because the officers had not 
the same control over those in the ranks that our officers 
on the Nile possessed over the men they had trained. 
No doubt at Omdurman both British and Egyptians 
were being shot at too, and many a bullet found its way 
into a brave man’s body, but the men actually shootin 

were comparatively little hit, and if the bullets whic 

sailed over the heads of those in the firing line found 
victims in the rear, those in front did not know of it 
until the battle was over, and the victory won. When 
your enemy does not get nearer than half a mile 
away it is easy to keep your head, to feel confi- 
dent, to aim deliberately, especially if you know that 
you are supported by a powerful artillery while he has 
none, and if you are certain that the weapon in your 
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hand is infinitely superior to that which your enemy 
carries. Conclusions hastily drawn from the results 
arrived at under such conditions are to be accepted with 
caution, and we shall do well to considerably curtail the 
estimates made as to the future by the sensation- 
mongers. More mischievous than anything else how- 
ever is the prominence which has been given to the per- 
formances of the high explosive shells which were for 
the first time tried in war last autumn on the Nile. We 
have cause for congratulation as to the results of what 
may most profitably be regarded as an interesting ex- 
periment. Until they had been thoroughly tested the 
doubt was not so much whether heavy shells full of 
high explosives would or would not do considerable 
destruction, but as to whether they could safely be fired 
at all. Such shells may easily prove more dangerous to 
friends than foes, and should one explode prematurely 
in the weapon firing it, the disastrous effect would not 
end even with the complete destruction of the gun or 
howitzer and the men in the neighbourhood. Not a 
man after such a catastrophe would be got to handle 
such ammunition with confidence. The nerves of all in 
the battery using it would be in a state of tension, and 
their own weapons would be held in greater terror by the 
detachments than those of the enemy. It is something 
therefore that no accident occurred, and it is also satis- 
factory to find that the destructive effect of the great 
shells amongst buildings is as considerable as was 
expected. But heavy pieces of ordnance and weighty 
shells conveyed up a great waterway in vessels, and 
landed on one side of a wide river secure from attack to 
bombard buildings on the other side, by no means 
supply an illustration as to field warfare in the future; 
or at least not one which we can regard as convincing. 
In an abnormal situation they accomplished what was 
expected from them, and deserve all credit for doing 
so, but we must none the less protest against 
the misleading lessons which are offered to the 
public by those who delight to make capital out of 
the latest novelty. We will do well to remember the 
predictions years ago as to ‘‘ Greek fire,” the vaunted 
prowess of the mitrailleuse, and the appalling anticipa- 
tions as to the Zalinski gun. Men it is fairly safe to 
prophesy will not be blown away in whole battalions in 
any campaign of the immediate future. While science 
on either side will neutralise itself nerve, pluck, courage, 
or whatever it may be called, will turn the scale, and 
he who in the future forgets human nature when 
making his calculations will be a pedant rather than 
a general, and will fail as ignominiously in the most 
modern battle as other pedants have failed in the closely 
locked struggles of the olden time. What we know 
of the destructive powers of modern weapgns should 
encourage us to foster and develop discipline and 
careful training, just as in the past the great leaders 
studied to bring them to perfection. If the man 
behind it can keep his head the newest gun and rifle 
will indeed be formidable, but if no stout heart beats 
behind the butt, bullets will skim aimlessly and in- 
nocuously into space and a panic-stricken herd with 
empty pouches will be slaughtered by cool, disciplined 
soldiers just as Alexander’s well-drilled phalanx made 
havoc amongst the Persians, Czsar’s legion scattered 
the Gauls, or Kitchener’s well-drilled battalions shot 
down the brave Dervishes the other day. 


THE CRICKET SEASON. 


6 Nees past cricket season promised to be unusually 
interesting. The visit of the Australians was 
enough in itself, especially as there were to be five 
Test-matches, to suggest excitement. The County 
Championship, too, appeared very open: not only had 
at least five counties a chance of winning it but the 
disparity between the greater and smaller counties 
seemed to be considerably diminished. In retrospect, 
however, the season cannot be regarded as an un- 
qualified success. There has been a plethora of big 
figures but a singular dearth of striking results. 
The chief source of interest has been the amass- 
ing of large totals by individual batsmen and, after 
all, that is not what cricket is played for. The 
matches between the Australians and the counties have 
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in most cases been very dull. The Australian eleven is 
far too strong for any county and the few defeats which 
it has suffered in these games cannot be regarded as 
representing anything but the uncertainty of cricket. 
These matches, indeed, are in the bulk nothing more or 
lessthan exhibition matches: people want to see the 
Australians, and the county elevens are convenient 
opponents. The Test-matches which promised to be 
so exciting have been somewhat of a failure owing 
to the fact that four out of the five ended in drawn 

ames. As the Australians scored a win in the only 

nished game they have beaten England in the series. 
But this does not represent the real merits of the cricket 
of the two countries. Of the drawn games one was in 
favour of Australia, two decidedly in favour of England 
and the fifth a moral certainty for England. The 
Australians are a fine side and it would be unsports- 
manlike not to acknowledge ourselves beaten as we 
have been on points. But it is impossible to regard the 
Test-matches as satisfactory. It is clear they ought to 
have been played out this year. At the same time it must 
not be forgotten that unless proper conditions, i.e. a 
perfect wicket that will last five days and fine weather, 
can be relied upon with fair certainty played-out games 
are a mistake. If the wicket does not last the match 
becomes a farce; for the side that wins the toss is sure 
to win the match. On the whole it seems best to have 
only three Test-matches with a week devoted to each. 

The Selection Committee for the England elevens did 
its work satisfactorily. In the light of what has hap- 
pened it is possible to suggest improvements in the 
sides selected for the first three matches, but the 
committee undoubtedly made painstaking and_ fair 
selections. English batting has never been stronger 
and the only difficulty was to know whom to leave out. 
The bowling on the other hand was more uncertain 
than usual: it was a great handicap to the England 
eleven that experiments had to be made. 

The county fixtures were necessarily somewhat 
dislocated by the Australian tour. Six instead 
of eight home-and-home matches were fixed as the 
number that qualified for first-class rank—an alter- 
ation that elevated Worcestershire. At the be- 
@inning of the season Yorkshire was favourite for 
the Championship, with Surrey and Middlesex good 
seconds and Lancashire and Essex well in the 
running. As it has turned out, Surrey has won with 
Middlesex second, Yorkshire third, Lancashire fourth 
and Sussex fifth. This order may or may not repre- 
sent the respective merits of the elevens: cricket, for 
other reasons, but chiefly owing to the constant 
occurrence of drawn matches, is not suited to 
any form of the League system and the present 
method of deciding the Championship, though perhaps 
the best yet suggested, does not give a satisfactory or 
convincing result. Had the season been one of wet 
wickets or even partly so Yorkshire would in all proba- 
bility have been at the top of the list : it is as far as can be 
judged the best all-round team on all kinds of wickets. 
It is superior to Surrey both in batting and bowling on 
a wet wicket ; on a hard wicket as strong in batting 
but rather weaker in attack owing to a deficiency 
in respect of fast bowling. The strongest side 
of the year, however, was the Middlesex eleven 
ingedugust. If this eleven had been available 
throughout, Middlesex would in all probability have 
won the Championship. Surrey gained first place 
because it made sure of winning its matches with the 
weaker counties : its batting was sufficiently strong to 
ensure high scoring against moderate bowling, and its 
fast bowling efficient enough to push the advantage 
home against moderate batting: at the same 
time its batting was, on the hard wickets that 
have prevailed, powerful enough to make draws, 
where wins were impossible, against the strong 
counties. Middlesex came with a fine rush at the 
finish but lost its chance of the Championship 
by getting beaten in some of the earlier matches. 
Yorkshire has played more matches and had a harder 
season than any other county: a reduction of the 
number of fixtures would probably have been to its 
advantage. Unprejudiced critics are unanimous in 
the opinion that Yorkshire on its form through the 
season deserved to--bé champion county. These 
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three counties were really in a class by themselves. 
Lancashire has a better record than the absolute merits 
of its eleven warrant. Sussex on the other hand 
is somewhat stronger than is suggested by its 
figures in the list. Essex has had a _ dis- 
appointing season and Gloucestershire has dete- 
riorated. As in past seasons Hayward, Brockwell 
and Abel have been the chief run-getters for Surrey. 
Hayward has been especially successful and stands out 
as the best professional batsman of the year. Abel has 
scored heavily as ever against the weaker sides but has 
not shown to quite the same advantage as formerly in 
big matches. Lockwood is still the best bowler in 
England and, though much handicapped by a bad 
strain, has won several matches for his side. Richard- 
son is not the bowler he was but he has done very 
useful work. 

Middlesex owes its good position chiefly to the 
extraordinary bowling of A. E. Trott who has taken 
half as many wickets again as any other bowler, and at 
so small a cost as to secure second place in the first- 
class bowling averages. His success on the perfect 
wickets of this season has been little short of marvellous. 
His efforts have been well backed up by J. T. Hearne 
and Roche. It is noteworthy that both Trott and 
Roche are Australians. Yorkshire had the misfortune 
to lose the services of one of its best batsmen, J. T. 
Brown, half-way through the season but the side 
was too sound and well-equipped to be seriously 
damaged by his absence. Mr. S. Jackson, 
Tunnicliffe, Denton and Mr. F. Mitchell were the chief 
contributors of runs; but Yorkshire is an eleven 
without a tail and all its members are capable batsmen. 
Rhodes proved by far the best bowler in spite of 
the fact that hard wickets are not suited to his 
style. Hirst and Wainwright did well. Neither 
Mr. Jackson nor Haigh was as_ successful as in 
past seasons. If the Yorkshire side is weak it 
is in respect of the bowling, which, in spite of 
its variety, is not very deadly on good wickets. 
Lancashire owes its position to the fine bowling of 
Mold, Briggs and Cuttell and to a certain amount of 
good luck. The loss of Briggs, however, was a signal 
misfortune. It is improbable that this popular pro- 
fessional will ever play again. His illness is the occa- 
sion of much sympathy and regret. Mr. Maclaren has 
not been able to assist his county regularly. Sussex 
has had the best season that has fallen to its lot for 
many years. K. S. Ranjitsinhji captained the side with 
marked ability and scored with a freedom and con- 
sistency never equalled save by Mr. W. G. Grace in his 
prime. Mr. C. B. Fry also batted finely. The Essex 
side failed to realise the high hopes formed of it. Mead 
and Young did well but otherwise the bowling was poor. 
The batting sometimes worked up good totals but was, 
on the whole, spiritless : it lacked the powers of grasping 
opportunities and using advantages tothe full. Among 
the other counties there is little to note save some 
individual performances. For Gloucestershire Mr. 
C. L. Townsend had a great season as a batsman 
but did not bowl well. Paish, a new left-hand slow 
bowler, did good work with the ball. For Hampshire 
Major Poore made big scores with phenomenal regu- 
larity and Captain Wynyard played some great innings. 
Mr. A. O. Jones and Shrewsbury did well for Notting- 
ham. Mr. Bradley, the Kent amateur, came to the 
front as a fast bowler. Many batsmen in other 
counties scored highly but the bowlers have had a 
poor time owing to the uniform excellence of the 
wickets. 

The chief feature of the county season has been the 
ridiculous number of drawn games. In fact results in 
general have been so unsatisfactory that means of 
avoiding draws have been widely discussed. It 
cannot be said that any proposals likely to help the 
matter have been forthcoming. The best is that four 
days instead of three be devoted to each match : but to 
this there are obvious objections. It must not be 
forgotten that the weather this year has _ been 
abnormally fine and batsmen have had the advantage 
all through. The English summer usually gives 
batsmen and bowlers more equal.chances. On the few 
occasions when conditions were in favour of the bowler 
matches have been finished with the greatest ease. In 
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former times when the preparation of wickets had not 
been brought to its present scientific perfection bowlers 
were aided by the grounds crumbling: nowadays the 
pitches on county grounds last three days without 
perceptible deterioration. The problem of avoiding 
draws is important but it is equally important not to 
spoil the game in supplying a solution. 


S. LOUIS. 


| is a thousand pities that the gaps in our general 

knowledge of history should be so wrongly filled. 
Men seek out little places in the past, they are fond of 
quaint discoveries and of bringing to light small things 
that had properly died in corners: it is due to pride. 
Meanwhile the major points on which the historical 
ideas of an educated man should rest are singularly 
neglected, and the gentleman in his travels carries with 
him a distorted conception of the past, measures falsely 
and comes home to put his false conclusions into books 
and politics, all because he has no general standard : 
his mind is here full of detail, there a blank. It is 
in England perhaps that we suffer most from this 
modern fault. It would be easy to give instances. 
There is no complete and detailed history of the French 
Revolution, none, that is, accurate and full. Morse 
Stephens deals with a very small period. There is no 
good history of medizvalGermany. There is no history 
ot Paris: there is no sound text-book on Russia. 
We are fruitful beyond others in the production of 
brilliant special studies, things vague, personal, 
imaginative: Bryce’s ‘‘ Holy Roman Empire,” Green’s 
‘Making of England” are examples; we can pro- 
duce special works of a high value, dealing with one 
thing and even with but one aspect of that thing— 
Mr. Fisher’s recent work on the medieval Empire 


is an admirable instance ; we can also, witness Gibbon, 


produce the great historical classic but we lack a 
general ground. 

The book * which has served as a text to this sermon 
recalls one great gap at least—the thirteenth century. 
What was the thirteenth century, how did it live, how 
did it think, why was it the flower of the Middle Ages ? 
There is no book in English which answers you that 
question. There are plenty of little things on Simon de 
Montfort, on the ‘‘misrule” of Henry III., on King 
John, many of them with catch-penny titles, all of them 
replete with the usual half-accurate details; but as for 
a comprehension of the thirteenth century, a picture of 
it, there is no such thing. The Edward I. of these little 
books might have belonged to a modern club, and the 
John is for all the world like a villain at the Elephant 
and Castle. 

Now the thirteenth century is the foundation of our 
civilisation. The twelfth century was germinal. The 
seed had shown above ground and the growth was 
luxuriant. That hundred years of the Crusade was 
the waking up of a giant who had slept five hundred 
years ; but the organisation of all this creation, the 
result of this storm was in the great time that succeeded 
it. The twelfth century gave us the origins of repre- 
sentation, the thirteenth gave us the Parliament : the 
one discovered the Roman Code, the other produced 
the lawyers. The first gathered the great works in the 
schools, the second created the Universities. The 
vernacular languages, the end of the German in Italy, 
the unification of France, the fixing of a constitution 
for England, the reconquest of Spain, the end of our 
great experiment against the Saracen—all these things 
mark the two centuries, and there runs through the 
story a certain spirit, a colour, not to know which is 
not to know the place of one’s birth. 

There is a character which is the centre of that 
time, it is the character of S. Louis. It stands out more 
clearly, we know more of it than of almost any other 
in history. Faction has not distorted it, there has been 
little motive for lying, and, by happy accident, a singular 
dearth of liars. We can say—the opportunity is almost 
unique—a good man once lived, his friends faithfully 
described him, the image is secure. He was also exactly 
at the centre of his time. We will not say that he was 
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identical with his generation because he had what no 
period or collectivity can have, the personal simplicity 
of a pure soul. He was greater than and younger 
than the contemporaries of Frederic I]. When he 
died there was still in him the freshness of the old 
epics, and yet already two years earlier the last 
of the great wars had ended in the execution of 
Corradino. He was, in age, only an elder brother 
of Aquinas, but what a gulf between the little 
sayings of S. Louis and the ponderous, majestic 


system which was to overshadow the fourteenth 


century and to accompany like a dirge the agony and 
death of the Middle Ages! It is true what Michelet 
said, that the fine spirit of the king has lent the century 
a halo to which it has no right ; he illumines it with a 
peculiar colour, and gives to a world which was already 
hard like Innocent and soon to be cruel like Philip the 
Fair, the glamour of pleasant legend. 

Nevertheless he is, as we have said, the centre of the 
time. Watch S. Louis and you are watching the 
thirteenth century from a point whence all falls into a 
sound perspective. He fills the period accurately, for 
he was born in the spring before Bouvines, and he died 
just after the close of that Italian tragedy which had 
been the theme of the time. He is the king of a united 
country at a moment when the nationalities and the new 
kingships are the main things to understand. His life is 
being written in a charming French at the very turn of 
hist ory when the new languages arise, when Dante is 
dreaming under Brunetti, and when Walter of the 
Vogelweide has been heard; it is completed but two 
years after the ‘‘ Vita Nuova.” 

It is doubtful if such books as that now before us will 
supply the historical need which we have mentioned. It 
is one more of the many attempts to make of S. Louis 
a type, and even that type is not one to which you can 
easily bend him. Ina word the book is clerical. Now 
clericalism is a phase like any other, there are men to 
describe whom a clerical author must be set to work— 
for instance such an one should give us a good picture 
of S. Francis de Sales or S. Aloysius—but clericalism 
with its strong seventeenth-century flavour fits ill with 
S. Louis. One does not want him excused, blamed, 
praised and finally judged by a standard that was made 
under Louis XIV. Indeed the best way to teach the 
thirteenth century and the king to England, would be 
to translate Joinville ; to translate him with a full 
knowledge of his language and of our own, to print 
the translation clearly and well, certainly to add the 
Credo which is so superb a monument of simplicity, and 
to let the man and the time come in to us through the 
pages. For Joinville isa little window opened upon the 
thirteenth century. To read him is as though, working 
in a room of to-day, one were to rise and look through 
a small opening into the outer world, and there to see 
with delight and surprise one of those gardens that 
they used to paint in Books of Hours, with men walk- 
ing in bright clothes and beyond it the sea and ships. 
All done cleanly and neatly with bright colours and the 
innumerable truth of detail. 

It is in reading Joinville that a man is granted a 
vision which remains to him as a permanent posses- 
sion; he will remember always the grace and the 
simplicity affecting him like a visit to the place where 
he was born. The people of that age see what, .we 
saw as children; they fight battles of amazing com- 
plexity and with no end or beginning ; all that is to be 
said is said easily and entirely. Joinville has not learnt 
to avoid repetition, or to grace himself with metaphor 
or to introduce a thing he has learnt and is proud of. 
His book possesses from beginning to end the charm 
that makes biographies, everything in it lives. And 
there goes through it also like a living man that S. 
Louis who, with some dozen others perhaps in our 
western history, make up a company that remain 
always directing Europe. He had the four things that 
make a good man, for he had charity, temperance, 
justice and fortitude; but he had also the three things 
that make a wise man, for he had conviction, and the 
power to analyse, and humour, which last is, so to 
speak, the ballast without which no saint should set 
out. We believe he smiled as he died. 
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ILLUSIONS OF IDLENESS. 


I‘ is a characteristic of all illusions that they are most 

shrewdly perceived and most keenly criticised by 
observers whose general temperament, or mood at the 
moment, is least sympathetic with that of the victim. 
To every temperament and every mood belong its own 
illusions, seen through, pitied or despised by critics 
who on their part cherish other illusions arising out of 
other states of mind. Nomen more opposite and im- 
patient of each other are discoverable than the lazy 
man and the industrious. If the laziness and the 
strenuousness are temperamental the men are in life- 
long opposition: if temporary, the moods happening 
not to synchronise, then the result is boredom in 
each case. Essentially both men are alike, inasmuch 
as each is in quest of an ideal; and as that ideal 
is happiness they are both possessed by and equally 
the slaves of ineradicable and hopeless illusion. Their 
antagonism arises out of a difference as to means ; but 
that happens to be precisely what separates all sorts of 
people into opposite camps, whether they are philosophers, 
politicians, ecclesiastics, literary people, artists, philan- 
thropists, county councillors or members of School 
Boards. Perhaps we may compare them best to Epi- 
cureans and Stoics. We alavays fancy the former were the 
lazy people of the ancient world. The latter would have 
their analogy with the modern ‘‘ captains of industry and 
magnates of commerce ”—if you leave out some of the 
morality. The illusion that in idleness under some 
form or other happiness is to be found is easier to be 
understood than most illusions. There -is a charming 
and naive simplicity about it ; and hence it is a popular 
creed. Sweet doing nothing is a delightful vision which 
makes us all converts to the gospel of idleness. We 
have constructed a heaven of future bliss on the simple 
basis of this illusion. An extensive hymnology exists 
whose inspiration is this captivating idea. If there were 
not some danger of wounding sensitive feelings we 
might make many quotations from our devotional 
anthologies to show that the popular conception of 
eternal happiness has much similitude to the restful 
imaginings which float through the brain of pater- 
familias as he contemplates his annual visit to his 
favourite seaside summer resort. There will he sit by 
the margin of the quiet sea on the golden sands, and 
listen half asleep after his midday dinner to the strains 
of the band on the parade. It is the self-same illusion 
which found its path through the sad heart of the 
poor slaving woman of all work as she composed 
her epitaph for her own and her friends’ conso- 


lation. “ Don’t weep for me now, don’t weep for 
me never: I’m going to do nothing for ever and 
ever.” The appeal is irresistible to the ingrained 


illusion of perfect happiness in perfect idleness which is 
the ideal of pagan golden ages, Christian and Moham- 
medan paradises, and of the social millennium on earth 
when life is to be a succession of glorified Bank 
Holidays. ‘‘O Melibcee, deus nobis hzec otia fecit.” 
What matters it that memory persists in reminding 
us that the periods of our lives when we have more 
nearly realised the ideal conditions were exactly those 
in which the illusion vanished? We cannot ignore the 
plain fact ; but, as there is nothing more difficult than 
the reptoduction of past moods and feelings, it is as 
though thestory were told of anotherand not of ourselves. 
The illusion remains vivid and living while the real fact 
of our experience shares the usual fate of all historical 
happenings in being unrealised in consciousness. [If it 
were otherwise, and instead of forgetting our past 
moods of ennui arising out of the state of idleness we 
could live them over again at will in their reality, then 
the illusion would vanish. The illusion of idleness 
is as the illusion of hope which depends, on the 
impotency of memory to re-present past experiences of 
disappointment. Happily for us ordinary men and 
women our illusions upon which our happiness depends 
make up toa considerable extent for the lack of the 
poetic imagination in which we are deficient. If we 
possessed it in larger measure our hours of idleness 
would cease to be hours of dreariness. What is now 
a mere illusion depending on a merciful defect of 
memory would be an a experience in our idle hours 
of a joyful creative activity in which, in our various 
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degrees, like Shakespeare we should have exhausted 
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worlds and then imagined new. We should find 
happiness in the only way, and to the measure in which 
it is allowed us, in activity and not in idleness. It is 
because when an ordinary person is not occupied with 
his customary pursuits, or in some form of game or 
diversion designed to fill the vacuum of leisure hours, 
his mind becomes lethargic and incapable of inde- 
pendent activity, that we have the essential reason why 
all his supposed possibilities of happiness in idleness 
are but an illusion. The poet, or the child in whom 
the light of imagination has not yet sunk into the light 
of common day, is the only person to whom it is a 
possibility. Other men must be occupied in such a 
way that we can see they are doing something which 
we recognise as a definite means of passing the time. 
If not then it is unfortunate for us if we must endure 
their company. Think of a rainy day in a provincial 
town at an hotel without a billiard table or a library 
of ‘‘light literature”! We should not be happier, 
indeed, even with the poet if we were condemned to 
pass an afternoon with him under the trees what time 
he is engaged in the incomprehensible game of imagin- 
ing his metamorphosis into a fawn! How many of us 
could have endured Wordsworth’s life at Rydal Mount 
without falling into melancholy moods by no means 
poetical? Under the illusion of the joys of idleness, 
which is never so strong as when we are anticipating 
release from the dreariness of towns in summer days, 
we imagine the highest beatitude in such a life and our 
thoughts dwell upon it as Wordsworth’s did when he 
stood and mused before the plane-tree in Wood Street. 
And yet even amid these very scenes the romantic idle- 
ness of honeymoons has been known to lose its illusion. 

In truth we are not fitted for idleness, and we only 
sigh for it, as we do for many. other things, because the 
ironical gods have decreed that paradox shall be the law 
of our desires. We devise all manner of means to hide 
the unpleasant fact that our native mental resources are 
insufficient to bear the strain of idleness. Our idleness 
must assume some form of industry more tolerable than 
the burden of idleness itself. One illusion transforms 
itself into its opposite. Our illusion of happiness in 
idleness vanishes, and we fix upon some mildly indus- 
trious occupation which is really a modified idleness not 
too hard for us to endure. We take a book and read 
assiduously some specimen of facile drivel which gives 
us a sensation vaguely suggestive of mental exercise, 
amongst scenes which should stimulate our minds, if 
they were capable of stimulus, to their highest energy 
and their most original thought. That they do not is a 
proof of our inability for that higher form of intellectual 
exercise which can dispense with all secondary 
appliances such as books whereby we enable ourselves 
to pass with some degree of comfort through 
this trying ordeal of idleness. It is as a protection 
against the boredom of the occasions when we are 
supposed to be enjoying unlimited leisure that so much 
of the trashy so-called literature of the railway book- 
stall and the circulating library is produced. We read 
it, or we do other equally trifling things, to encourage 
ourselves in the illusion that we are happy in idling. 
But in fact such idling is only a mild form of industry 
in disguise. A little mental analysis discovers that the 
reason of our satisfaction is that we are preserved from 
the painful inanity of idleness by some device which 
takes us as nearly as possible to the absolutely inane of 
industry. Thus we manage to pass our summer and 
other holidays, and to emerge from them with some 
measure of satisfaction, confirmed in the illusion that 
we have been happy in idleness though all the time 
our ingenuity has been taxed to the utmost in devising 
means for shortening the formidable length of a long 
summier’s day. 


CHOPIN AND THE SICK MEN. 


GINCE writing my article for last week’s issue of the 

SaturDAY Review, I have suffered long and 
tedious railway journeys, and hot dusty journeys by 
diligence, and long early mornings made sleepless by 
the crowing of all the cocks of Grez-sur-Loing, and the 
screaming of its one peacock ; and I have beguiled the 
hours by reading again (amongst other things) Mr. 
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Huneker’s essay on ‘‘ The Greater Chopin.” It is, in 
its quite American way, a masterly essay. The long 
and elaborate comparison of Chopin with Edgar Allan 
Poe proves that ‘‘caparisons” are not of necessity 
**odorous.” This one, indeed, is singularly apt. The 
two men were born within six months of each other— 
Poe in January, 1809, Chopin in March of the same 
year ; they died within a few days of each other in 
October, 1849. ‘‘Both men died at forty—the very 
prime of life, when the natural forces are acting 
freest, when the overwrought passions of youth had 
begun to mellow and there were yet several years 
before the close, a distinct period of decadence, almost 
deterioration. 1 am conscious of the critical claims of 
those who taste in both Poe’s and Chopin’s later music 
the exquisite quality of the over-ripe, the savor of 
morbidity.” And so Mr. Huneker works out his 
parallel, showing the mystery of the two men’s double 
lives, the influence each has had on later authors and 
musicians, and a score of other things. But he appears 
to me to have altogether missed one point—that whereas 
Poe was a solitary phenomenon in America, more or 
less a madman who appeared nearly simultaneously 
with a set of sane and healthy poets and prose writers, 
Chopin was never in the least mad, but was one of a 
large crowd of men born sick of soul and weary from 
the beginning, men ‘‘born tired,” as Eugene Stratton 
used to chaunt in the music-halls. 

The apparition of this army of invalids to whic 
Chopin belonged, this army of men too sick and 
exhausted to indulge in the extravagant, exuberant 
luxury of madness, is surely a singular one. Haydn 
was the last of the healthy men. After him, the deluge 
of the intellectually chicken-poxed. Bach, with his huge 
family, was healthy, and Handel also, who used to order 
dinner for four and eat it himself. But after Haydn 
came Mozart, who died at thirty-five, utterly played out ; 
Beethoven, healthy in mind always but from his youth 
diseased in body; Weber who died of consumption 
(was it not?) before his maturity ; Schubert who died 
at a little over thirty because he had not spirit to live ; 
Mendelssohn who died at thirty-seven because he had 
nothing else to do at the moment; Schumann who 
ended in a madhouse ; Chopin who died of consumption 
at forty. Wagner lived to be seventy, and in him at 
least energy was never wanting ; but he suffered all his 
life from physical afflictions. If we omit him, as 
belonging properly to a later period and born a few 
years too early, and omit also Beethoven and Mozart. 
who came immediately after the old healthy men and 
were healthier in mind than the men who immediately 
followed them, we have as curious a procession as the 
world has seen: a procession of highly gifted com- 
posers, all of whom achieved some fine things, and 
some of whom achieved tremendous things, yet all phy- 
siologically unfit for active, healthy, joyous life. The 
procession does not end with Schumann—Brahms, 
Goetz, Tschaikowsky, the present Richard Strauss: in 
these men something of the old world-weariness and 
exasperation with life may be seen, but they are mani- 
fested in a very different way: they hide themselves, 
they are not expressed with the ancient naivetd. 
Brahms concealed his tragedy in living the life of a 
hermit ; Tschaikowsky concealed his disease from the 
world until it mastered him and he committed suicide 
(the glass of water story is a monstrous lie invented by 
his respectable family) ; Richard Strauss hides his lack 
of sheer strength by indulging in displays of nervous 
energy, and his end is likely to be a quaint one. Goetz, 
smaller than any of these men, and not extraordinarily 
clever technically, chose to die young. The cases of 
these later men we can easily understand; the cases of 
the men born at the beginning of this century, and 
towards the end of last century, are not so easy to 
understand. 

What was the matter with the men—why could they 
not live their lives with insouciance—what did they 
need to make them happy ? aN : 

They were the product of the sick eighteenth-century, 
the ghastliest century the world has ever seen. It was 
an age when faith was lost in all things, human and 
divine, when negation almost became part of a positive 
creed, and denial was the only known form of affirma- 
tion. It was the age of pure intellect, a time when it 
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was thought that all good things must come through 
the intellect, the period of the Encyclopedists ; the 
incomparably greater value of the intuitive faculties 
had been forgotten and not yet again remembered, and 
no one, until Goethe came, guessed at the healing and 
restorative power of the simple human emotions. What 
could men living in such a time find in life save tedium 
and utter dissatisfaction? They looked at everything 
through the glasses of cold intellect and found, like 
the Preacher, that all was vanity. The futility of life 
was only too apparent to everyone; and no one had 
guessed at the wholly satisfying joy of living. Life 
had to be lived by formula; it had no visible object ; 
it was joyless, hopeless, tedious; and all men grew 
sick of soul. 

We all know the tremendous reaction that came 
simultaneously with the French Revolution. It was 
not a sudden reaction: Goldsmith and a dozen others 
might have indications to anyone with eyes to see 
that it was coming. But consider the enormous differ- 
ence between the attitude towards life shown in the 
most popular of Johnson’s ‘‘ Rambler ” papers, and the 
attitude towards life shown in an equally popular work 
‘*The Man of Feeling.” That emotion is the very 
essence of life, zs life, was discovered ; and most of us 
since have profited by the throwing off the yoke of 
pure intellect. But not all of us. The names on the 
list I have given—they are the names of the unlucky 
ones, born of parents of low vitality and therefore 
physiologically unfit for happiness, enormously gifted, 
yet cursed inasmuch as the sickness, which in their 
forebears was a sickness of the soul, worked out in 
them as a sickness of the flesh as well as of the soul. 
This is not a far-fetched fantastic theory: it is a mere 
statement of facts. The process by which the sickness 
of soul in the father became sickness of body in the son 
may easily be seen. The eighteenth-century father 
found no real interest in life, save in its vices; he 
drank too much, and did everything else too much ; he 
brought up his children in the most shocking fashion ; 
and they went out into the world handicapped by badly 
developed physical frames and actual disease. One 
need only look at the cases of Beethoven and Weber ; 
and I am convinced that a little patient research would 
explain the ricketty systems of Chopin, Schubert and 
Mendelssohn. It may be noted that with the exception 
of Schubert, the strongest of the sick men were those 
of peasant or entirely bourgeois ancestry—Mozart, 
who was at any rate healthy in mind until almost the 
last, and Beethoven ; while those who prided themselves 
on the blueness of their blood, or had rich immediate 
ancestors—Chopin, Von Weber, Mendelssohn—died 
young for no special reason discoverable to-day. Like 
Schubert, they drifted into declines for sheer lack of 
energy to go through life. 

These inheritors of. rickets and exhausted physical 
frames made some of the most wonderful music of the 
century for us. Schubert was the most wonderful 
of them all, but Chopin runs him very close. Schubert, 
with that incessant plaintive echo in his music, is to me 
the very voice of the sickest century theré has been: 
never before or since has the note of utter world-weari- 
ness been sounded as poignantly and as persistently as he 
soundedit. His outbursts of energy are not manifesta- 
tions of real strength, but of hysteria, nerves (itgmay be 
noted that Tschaikowsky’s outbursts are of the same 
order). But in respect of the content of his music 
Chopin is very like him. The main difference twixt the 
music of the one and the music of the other is the differ- 
ence that can be seen between the men. It is a 
difference of manner. Schubert wrote to relieve him- 
self: he cared little how he said a thing so long as he 
said it. Chopin may almost be said not to have wished 
to speak at all unless he could do it with dignity, and 
under such conditions that he could show his birth and 
breeding. So he wrote less, far less than Schubert 
wrote ; but, for the quantity he did write, its finish is 
miraculous. It may befeverish, merely mournful, cadavre, 
or tranquil and entirely beautiful; but there is not a 
phrase that is not polished as far. as a phrase will bear 
polishing. It is marvellous music ; but, all the same, it 
is sick, unhealthy music. It is not the sort of music 
that might drive a Nietzsche mad, as Wagner’s un- 
doubtedly did ; but-in.so lonely a village as this,. for 
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instance, a long course of it might drive a man to 
suicide, merely to get rid of himself and his low spirits. 
Chopin, like all his tribe, is low-spirited. One is thankful 
to have his pure musical achievement ; but one cannot 
be too thankful to have passed out of the period when 
the writing of such music was possible. A few belated 
sick men, such as Tschaikowsky and Richard Strauss, 
have more recently essayed the writing of sick music. 
But Wagner has set the example of full, if not of perfect, 
health; and all the younger men now know the value of 
health. It is very well to have in music the expression 
of morbid feelings, to know through music what it is to 
be filled with disease or to lie in the Morgue; but the 
range of human emotion is not so limited that through 
sheer want of interesting matter one need go to the 
morbid and the extravagant. For the healthiest of us 
there is, and will always be, plenty, too much, of sadness 
in life. .F.R 


“THE DEGENERATES.” 


S° long and doggedly had Mr. Grundy been galumph- 

ing along the primrose path of adaptation that 
when first I heard of this play, I supposed that it was 
to be a dramatic version of poor Nordau’s forgotten 
claim to notoriety. I was curious to see what it would 
be like. But soon, from one paragraph and another, I 
learnt that it was to be ‘‘a new and original comedy” 
and was.to ‘‘deal satirically with a certain sec- 
tion of Society.” My curiosity became intense. 
Evidently, Mr. Grundy was going to show us sport. 
He had been watching the ‘‘ certain section” from 
some coign of vantage, and its goings-on had terribly 
incensed him. He had vowed that not until he had 
lashed the vices of the age and purged Babylon 
with fire would he adapt another of Dumas’ 
plays. And so, with thunder in his brow and 
lightning in his eyes, he had sat down to perform his 
awful task. ‘‘The Degenerates”! That which other 
dramatists had been treating lightly, almost lovingly, 
he was going to reveal in all its hideousness and 
vileness. To that evil bull in whose flanks Jones, 
Pitiero, Carton had nimbly planted their papered darts, 
he, the stalwart, the dauntless, the unerring Grundy, was 
about to give the coup de grice... ‘The Degene- 
rates”! An ominous, awe-inspiring title, sign of a 
tremendous occasion, is it not ? 

Mr. Grundy, bowing grimly from the stage, when all 
was over, looked every inch the relentless accuser we 
had been led to expect by the title of his play. He 
played his part to perfection. As the matador bows 
over the bull which has fallen to him, so, grimly, 
bowed Mr. Grundy to us. I did not notice that 
any hats or fans or cigar-cases were thrown to 
him, but he was quite rapturously applauded, and 
altogether the scene would have been very impressive 
and memorable but for the fact (which Mr. Grundy 
knew as well as anyone) that all Mr. Grundy had done 
was to write a particularly trite and silly play, foisting 
on part of it a little cheap satire of types which do not 
exist off the stage (on which they have existed from 
time immemorial) and giving the whole farrago a more 
ineptly pretentious title than any play ever had. The 
matador bowed grimly, and the audience, so far from 
tearing up the benches, was rapturous; yet the much- 
advertised bull had not even been trotted out! Who 
shall say now that the public is not to be trifled with? 

I will not insult Mr. Grundy’s intelligence by sup- 
posing that he ever had the slightest intention of doing 
what his title led one to suppose he had done. If he 
had meant to live up to that catching title, he would, 
of course, have invented a plot through whose workings 
he could have shown us something of what he takes 
to be social degeneracy. He has done nothing of 
the kind. In the first act there are a few types 
which he evidently means for degenerates, but they 
have nothing to do with the play, and, after they 
have been dragged (perfunctorily, and under quite 
impossible circumstances) into the second act, they 
disappear altogether. Personally, I did not regret 
their disappearance. I was rather glad to think 
that the mimes condemned to play them would have 
the consolation of getting’ home and going to bed 
early. But it seems to me an act of something very 
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like impudence to call a play after a set of characters 
who have nothing to do with it and are hardly seen in 
it. Why did not Mr. Grundy call his play ‘‘ The Comic 
Relief’? at once? That, indeed, would have been far 
less inapposite. A drunken viscount who wonders 
when they are going to bring the ‘‘lotion,” a Jew with 
a big nose (subject of many exquisite jests), a dyspeptic 
millionaire, a vulgar lady journalist—surely it is rather 
absurd to dignify these old puppets with any title more 
high-sounding than ‘‘ comic relief.” At first, I thought 
that perhaps Mr. Grundy imagined the principal 
character in his play, Mrs. Trevelyan, to be a degene- 
rate. (Not that this lady is anything of the kind ; she is 
just a healthy animal, with a passion for pleasure of all 
kinds—a pagan type which is bred by the dozen in any 
healthy community.) But Mr. Grundy has written to 
the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph ” and disabused my mind of the 
suspicion that Mrs. Trevelyan was meant to be a de- 
generate. If she had been so meant, she would not, 
according to Mr. Grundy, have been permitted to 
appear in the last two acts. ‘‘In the course of the 
second act,” says Mr. Grundy, ‘‘ the cheaply cynical, the 
smartly sordid, and several other evil and unhappy types 
fade out ; they cannot last. What is evilin life is cured 
or compensated by the ordinary processes of nature, 
or life could not continue. Only the characters which 
have in them some element of good survive,” and so 
forth. I am glad Mr. Grundy has taken the trouble to 
make this explanation. I had been stupid enough to 
suppose that the drunken viscount, the Jew with the 
big nose and the other ‘‘ degenerates” had been with- 
drawn in the course of the second act merely because 
they had nothing to do with the scene a faire in the 
third act—in fact, because they were in the way. Mr. 
Grundy has enlightened me. I see now that their with- 
drawal was fraught with deep moral significance. But 
I think Mr. Grundy might have made his beautiful 
lesson a little clearer to my dull brain. When the 
curtain rose on the third act, one of the good characters 
might have been reading the outside sheet of the ‘‘ Times” 
and saying ‘‘ Poor Lord Stornoway! Fancy! And 
Mr. Marcus Mosenthal, he dead too? And—what’s 
this ?—Mr. Carl Hentsch! How very sad! Oh, and 
Mrs. Bennet-Boldero!... Well, well, they were all 
degenerates. Of course they couldn’t be expected to 
survive.” Thus might Mr. Grundy have driven home 
his moral, on the spot, and saved himself the painful 
necessity of writing an angry letter to the ‘“‘ Daily 
Telegraph.” 

About the non-degenerate characters—the fit sur- 
vivors of the second act—there is really not much to be 
said. Mrs. Trevelyan has a daughter, and Lady 
Samaurez has a glove. The daughter comes back from 
a finishing-school on the Continent; the glove is em- 
broidered with its wearer’s monogram. Daughter and 
glove are both equally necessary to the plot, but the 
part played by the glove is, on the whole, the more 
natural of the two. Being left in the inevitable 
bachelor’s rooms, it establishes the innocence of Mrs. 
Trevelyan, who has been trying to save the honour of 
Lady Samaurez, in the inevitable way, at the expense 
of her own honour. Which is just what a glove would 
do and, indeed, generally ‘‘does do” in plays of this 
description. With a yawn anda smile, then, we accept 
what the glove does. What the daughter does we 
really cannot accept. She arrives in the middle of the 
second act and, hey presto! makes a saint of her mother. 
Hitherto Mrs. Trevelyan has been a lady of effulgently 
shady reputation, a lover of notoriety, a passionate pre- 
server of her youth—in short, a hard, loud animal with- 
out a conscience. For years she has been dreading the 
moment when she must reveal a grown-up daughter. 
The moment comes. Had Mr. Grundy any interest in 
human character as opposed to stage character, or any 
sense of comedy beyond the writing of smart dialogue, 
he would have revelled in this chance, and would 
have found in it, also, the starting-point for that noble 
lesson which, as he assures the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph,” he 
was anxious to teach us. As it is, he lets the chance 
go by. He does not show us the embarrassment of the 
woman complicated by the instinct of the mother. 
That would have been comedy. He does not 
spend the rest of the play in showing the gradual 
triumph of the mother over the woman. That 
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would have been comedy, and moral edification into 
the bargain. He brings on the daughter merely that 
Mrs. Trevelyan may gasp in instantaneous conversion 
and be off to the bachelor’s rooms and save her enemy, 
Lady Samaurez, by being discovered there, splendide 
mendax—forgive the tag, reader! it is less threadbare 
than the situation—after the usual dreary game of hide- 
and-seek in the third act. Of course, the reclaimed 
lady is not compromised for ever. There is the afore- 
said glove: salvation of Mrs. Trevelyan. Apotheosis, 
as usual: she marries a Duke. Thus Mrs. Grundy is 
satisfied. Sois Mr.Grundy. At least, he would be, but 
for the stupidity of the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph,” which forces 
him to offer the explanation reverently quoted in this 
article. That explanation has been quite a boon to me. 
I should never have guessed that Mrs. Trevelyan’s 
marriage with the Duke meant that ‘‘ only the cha- 
racters which have in them some element of good 
survive, and it is only what is good in them that sur- 
vives.” Yet that, according to Mr. Grundy, is the 
‘one and only meaning ” of the affair. ‘‘ And,” he adds, 
‘the pit-circle and the gallery grasped it. God bless 
them!” To call down a blessing on heads covering 
such fine brains seems to me almost superfluous. 

As Mrs. Trevelyan, Mrs. Langtry did her best, but 
she has been too long away from the stage not to 
seem like an amateur. She had the painful incoherence 
of the amateur ; her performance was a series of little, 
detached, pluckily-made efforts. Miss Lily Hanbury, 
as Lady Samaurez, and Mr. Hawtrey, as the Duke, did 
what they have done a hundred times before, and did 
it very well. Mr. Maurice had one of the worst parts 
ever written, and Mr. Leslie Kenyon had another. And 
Miss Lily Grundy, as Mrs. Trevelyan’s daughter, was 
the one thing on which I can congratulate her father 
sincerely. 

At the Strand there is am umassuming play about 
which, if it had been produced in the ’fifties, I might 
have had something to say—in the ’fifties. It is called 
‘*The Last Chapter,” and is by Mr. George H. Broad- 
hurst, and is, I repeat, unassuming. ‘‘ The Silver 
King” is being played at the Lyceum. It has been 
immensely popular for seventeen years, and, as the 
money-standard is really the only standard by which 
one can test melodramas, I take it to be the best melo- 
drama ever written. Miss Maud Jeffries and Mr. 
T. W. Percyval do very well what used to be 
done by Miss Eastlake and Mr. Willard, and Mr. 
Wilson Barrett is still the hero, wearing those 
costumes whose strange fashion suggests a blend of 
Abraham Lincoln and Cornelia the mother of the 
Gracchi, and bringing down the house with neatness 
and despatch at the end of every act. At the Olympic 
there is an entertainment called ‘‘A Trip to Midget- 
Town ” and performed chiefly by midgets. These little 
creatures are not, as I had feared they would be, 
painful to look at. On the contrary, they are rather 
nice, ‘‘ with arch baby faces and mignon forms,” like 
Botticelli’s centaurs. And some of them act quite as 
well as full-grown people. Max. 


FINANCE. 


FTER declining for a long time to believe in the 
possibility of war in the Transvaal the Stock 
Exchange has at last swung round to the opposite point 
of view, and the past week has witnessed a decided 
change in the tone of all departments, only Americans 
having been able to show any recovery from the worst 
points touched. The summoning of a Cabinet Council 
while Ministers were nearly all away upon their holidays 
was naturally taken as indicating that a critical point in 
our relations with the Government of the South African 
Republic has been reached, and since Mr. Chamberlain 
has made it clear that further dilly-dallying on the part 
of Mr. Kruger is intolerable it has been assumed that 
steps are now about to be taken which will force 
a solution. The arrest of Mr. Pakeman and the 
attempts to arrest other prominent Outlanders, fol- 
lowed by the inquiry from the Transvaal Govern- 
ment to Sir Alfred Milner as to the reason for 
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the presence of British troops upon the border, are 
other signs that the critical point has been reached and 
with war within measurable distance prices have given 
way. In the South African market it has been specially 
noticeable that whereas on previous occasions when 
shares have come on'to the market there has usually 
been someone ready to come forward and buy, 
during the past week there have been numerous sellers 
and practically no buyers, with the result that a much 
lower level of prices has been established. Other 
markets have necessarily been affected as well, for there 
is a general feeling amongst investors that at such a 
crisis as the present it is safer to possess one’s wealth 
as much as possible in the form of hard cash, so as to 


be prepared for any eventuality. Once war has begun . 


and the actual extent of the conflagration is known 
there is less uneasiness as to the future, and people 
begin to pick up cheap stock. It is uncertainty which 
always exercises the most important influence and 
the position is at present so absolutely uncertain 
that war, if war there is to be, will scarcely 
be unwelcome in one sense as putting an end to un- 
certainty. Paris has given no support, for there also 
the outlook for the future is more than dubious and the 
approaching end of the second Dreyfus court-martial 
seems likely to throw everything in France into the 
melting-pot again whatever the verdict may be. 
Altogether, therefore, the week has been a doleful one 
for Stock Exchange operators, except of course for the 
bears, who are necessarily most merry when the world 
is most full of gloom. Next week there is some 
reason to hope that we may know the worst that is 
going to happen both in France and in the Transvaal, 
and on-the stock markets to know the worst marks 
the moment when an improvement in prices becomes 
possible. 


The Bank of England has made good use of the 
slack times of the holidays and looking well ahead has 
taken such steps to strengthen its position that the 
pressure in the money market which is anticipated in 
the autumn can henceforth be looked forward to with- 
out much misgiving. But it is an imprudent jump from 
this to the belief which, to judge from the occasional 
weakening of discount rates, is prevalent in some 
quarters, that we may get through the autumn without 
a rise inthe Bank rate. The outflow of money to the 
country usually begins this month and last year the rate 
was raised from 2} to 3 per cent. on 22 September and 
from 3 per cent. to 4 per cent. on 13 October. This 
year the pressure may begin a little later and it is 
possible that the demand for Berlin and for New York 
may not be quite as great as is anticipated. Neverthe- 
less the demand is sure to be considerable, for owing 
to the activity of trade in both Germany and the 
United States money will be much wanted in both 
places next month, and New York will be much more 
able to draw upon London than was the case in the 
earlier part of the year. For the moment, however, 
very little discount business is being done at all and on 
Thursday the money market, like the stock markets, 
took a very gloomy view of the situation. As it was 
reported that as much as £600,000 is on the point of 
going to the Cape, this is not to be wondered at, less 
on account of the magnitude of the sum than of 
what its despatch to that particular quarter portends. 
As a result of this rumour discount rates stiffened 
and the Bank Return although favourable did 
not reveal changes of great enough significance to 
counteract the effect of the general uneasiness. 
The total influx of gold from abroad during the 
week amounted to £416,000. About half of this, how- 
ever, was withdrawn into the home circulation, whilst 
on the other hand notes came back to the amount of 
£15,845, making the total increase in the reserve 
4#227,727, and the proportion of reserve to liabilities 
Std per cent. as against 50# per cent. last week. The 
total reserve now amounts to 424,346,653, and if only 
the joint-stock banks exercised the same foresight as 
the Bank of England, and by increasing their own 
reserves helped the Bank there would be no reason to 
fear any pressure in the autumn. Unfortunately the 
joint-stock banks do not find it to their advantage to 
render such assistance, and the commercial community 
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has to look to the Bank of England alone to maintain 
an adequate stock of gold in the country. 


Business in the Home Railway market remains on a 
very small scale, in spite of the continued activity of 
trade and of satisfactory traffic receipts. Political 
fears have a depressing effect on prices in this market 
just as they have on Consols, not because there is any 
particular reason why they are less valuable but because 
of the tendency to which we have referred to turn 
securities into cash at a time of great uncertainty in 
order that it may be available for purchases as soon as 
the outlook is clear. The débdcle in the Westralian 
market and the approach of the Settlement may also 


exercise a depressing effect here as elsewhere next: 


week, gilt-edged securities having to be sold in order 
to meet the heavy losses which have been incurred ‘by 
Westralian ‘‘ bulls.” In the traffic statements of the 
week the Great Western continues to be the main 
feature, its increase being £24,290, making an aggre- 
gate increase during the first nine weeks of the 
current half-year £211,570. In the first nine weeks 
of the secend half of 1898 the aggregate decrease 
in the Great Western’s receipts amounted to 
4122,090. The present year’s results show, therefore, 
that the Company has been able not only to wipe out 
the whole of the loss due to the coal strike last year 
but to further increase its receipts by £89,480. If the 
same ratio of improvement can be maintained until the 
end of the year not only will the deficiency in the divi- 
dend last year be wi out but there will be also a 

oss increase of £250,000 from which to defray 
increased capital charges and to increase the dividend 
over that paid in 1897. The other most noteworthy 
figures in the traffic statements are the London and 
North-Western with an increase of £12,000, the North- 
Eastern with an increase of £7,500 and the Great 
Central with an increase of £6,378. The two Scotch 
dividends announced during the week were far from 
satisfactory and seem to indicate that the Scotch lines 
are to suffer even more heavily from the general 
increase in expenditure than the English companies. 
The Glasgow and South-Western dividend is 5 per cent. 
as against 5} per cent. last year, with a balance forward 
only slightly larger. The Caledonian pays only 4} per 
cent. as against 5 per cent. and also carries forward 
only a slightly larger balance. In the case of the latter 
company the capital charges are probably some £ 30,000 
more than at the same date last year, and these will 
therefore absorb the whole of the net increase from the 
reported gross increase in traffic receipts for the half- 
year of 462,000. The reduction in the dividend must 
consequently be ascribed to the increase in working 
expenditure. 


We give below three interesting tables showing the 
relative positions of the principal English railway 
companies with regard to (1) the proportion of working 
expenditure to gross receipts, (2) the cost of working 
per train mile, and (3) the net profit earned per train 
mile. In considering them it should be remembered 
that the companies differ considerably with respect to 
the proportion of goods and passenger traffic carried, 
but bearing this in mind a study of the tables cannot 
fail té be instructive. 


ENGLISH RAILWAYS. 


I.—PROPORTION OF WORKING EXPENDITURE TO 
Gross RECEIPTs. 


Great Northern ont ove 64°31 
L. C. D. and S. E. (joint) on nies ..» 62°40 
Great Central ... ont 60°89 
North-Eastern... sie one Goes 
Midland.. one ws ons 
Great Eastern . 
London and North-Western... 58°44 
London, Brighton and South Coast. 
London and South-Western... 58°30 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... 50°73 
Metropolitan District... 47°62 


Metropolitan ... ove gee ove 44°80 
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II. utilities Cost PER TRAIN MILE. 


7 


ON OW AD 


North-Eastern 
London and South-Western. 
London, Brighton and South Coast 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... obs 
London and North-Western 
Metropolitan District 
Great Northern 
Great Western 
Great Eastern ; 
Midland 
Metropolitan ... 
North London 

Great Central 


WOT 


III.—Net Prorir PER TRAIN MILE. 


Metropolitan District 
Metropolitan ... ose 
Lancashire and Yorkshire “tis 
London, Brighton and South Coast 
London and North-Western 
North-Eastern Py. 
London and South-Western 
North London ae 
Midland 

- Great Northern 
Great Central... 


Novi 


_~ 
ie.) 


Even New York, which is as a rule calmly uncon- 
scious of the existence of the Transvaal in its specu- 
‘lative dealings, has at last turned its attention to the 
all-absorbing question of the moment. In the anticipa- 
tion that political fears may lead to some selling of 
American securities on this side of the Atlantic, New 
York operators appear to be holding their hands and to 
be indisposed to buy what London is inclined to sell. 
Consequently the better tendency which was noticeable 
last week and during part of this week has given place 
to a depression and prices are generally lower all 
round. The indications are, however, that when 
prices have been put a little lower New York 
will start a further upward movement which may 
lead to a small boom. There has been some uneasiness 
in the New York money market during the week, and 
rates have increased there, but the opinion is beginning 
to prevail to which we gave expression some weeks 
ago that there is not likely to be any great stringency of 
money in the United States during the coming autumn. 
An increased demand will of course come about in order 
to move the crops, but there is now a good deal of 
evidence to show that the country banks hold much 
larger reserves than is usual and that the pressure upon 
the stock of gold in New York will therefore be less. 
The recent money “flurry” was in all probability 
deliberately brought about by big market operators 
for their own purposes, and when London has _ been 
induced to sell a little more and the course of events 
in the Transvaal is more distinctly visible Wall 
Street will very probably turn the tables promptly. The 
astonishing prosperity of the United States continues 
and the receipts of the railways increase by leaps and 
bounds. Some of the figures are indeed amazing. In 
one month the New York Central took over a million 
dollars more than in the corresponding month of last 
year, the Erie 700,000 dollars, the Atchison 430,000 
dollars, the Baltimore and Ohio 320,000 dollars, the 
Illinois 300,000 dollars, and the Union Pacific 230,000 
dollars. In view of these enormous ‘“‘ takes” a further 
upward movement in prices in the American market 
appears inevitable in the near future and New York will 
be very happy if before it comes it can steal a march on 

ndon. 


Concerning the future of the South African Market it 
is impossible to speculate with any satisfactory results. 
It is no doubt recognised by all that whether there is 
war or not the ultimate outcome of the present trouble 
is certain to be to the advantage of the mining industry 
in the Transvaal. Everyone has been struck by the 
extraordinary steadiness of prices in this market during 
the dilatory and unsatisfactory negotiations of the past 
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three months, and this steadiness is no doubt due to 
the general perception of the fact above stated. When 
it is remembered that during the American war scare 
last year Rand Mines went below 30 it is very note- 
worthy that with war between England and the South 
African Republic at any rate a possible event they 
should have steadily remained in the neighbourhood of 
38. It was only on Thursday, when the fact became 
known that a Cabinet Council had been summoned, the 
only object of which could possibly be a final decision 
upon the Transvaal question, that the ‘‘ bears,” who 
have never been very venturesome in this department, 
plucked up courage to make an assault upon the 
strong position previously held by Transvaal gold- 
mining shares, and, as we have already pointed 
out, Thursday was also notable for the fact 
that the resistance to bear attacks was distinctly 
weaker. 


What happened on Thursday probably indicates 
what may happen should war actually begin. In 
this case a further set-back will probably occur, but it 
is scarcely doubtful that lower prices will soon attract 
buyers once the element of uncertainty is removed. It is 
no doubt true that if war does break out it will be some 
weeks before military operations on the scale which is 
inevitable in the conduct of such a war will begin, and 
during this period of suspense it is possible that there 
may be a sagging tendency, more especially if in the 
preliminary operations the Boers obtain any trifling 
advantages. But that there can only be one result to 
the campaign is evident to everyone except to the Boers 
themselves, if not also to them, and there are un- 
doubtedly many people with money to invest who know 
the value of South African shares and who are only wait- 
ing for prices to reach what they consider to be their lowest 
point to come in and buy on a large scale. At present 
it is clear that there is no very large account open 
in this market and the bear movement which has been 
slowly gathering force must of necessity itself prove an 
element of strength once the period of uncertainty is 
ended. Prices have already reached a level in many 
cases which is very tempting and those who are in a 
position to weather any subsequent storms will no 
doubt in the end make considerable profits by buying 
even now. There is, however, always the possi- 
bility, indeed the certainty, if war ensues, of lower 
prices being reached. The market appears to 
have made up its mind that war is inevitable, 
but the conclusions of market operators are not by any 
means always infallible, and if the determined attitude 
of the British Government brings the South African 
Republic to its knees and a satisfactory settlement is 
reached without recourse to hostilities those who have 
been waiting for lower prices will have missed their 
opportunity. In any case the South African market 
at present should be avoided by all weak speculators. 
Those who can afford to run risks will, there is little 
doubt, in the end find it a department in which large 
profits can be made. 


The Robinson Deep Company has now passed the 
necessary resolutions for reconstruction and in future in 
place of its present share capital of £450,000 its total 
capital will be £950,000, of which 4,900,000 will be 
issued, 50,000 shares being heldin reserve. The present 
shareholders will thus receive two new shares for each 
one held in the old company. The effect of this change 
will, of course, be to render the shares more marketable 
and at their present price of 9} the old shares look a 
very tempting purchase, for it is extremely unlikely 
that the new shares will only be worth £4 tos. 
It is not very long since Robinson Deeps stood 
at over £14 and those who buy them for investment 
purposes will be certain at the present price to obtain a 
large interest on their money. There has been a tem- 
porary interference with the profits of the mine, owing 
to the necessity of replacing the wooden guides in the 
shaft by steel guides, and at present only seventy 
stamps are running. It is anticipated, however, that 
100 stamps will again be running in October. In all 
120 stamps are already erected and eighty more are in 

rocess of erection, so that, unless political events 
interrupt the progress of the work, it is probable that 
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the full mill of 200 stamps will be at work early next. 
year. We have often called attention to the Robinson 
Deep Company as one whose shares stand at a 
very low price. With the full mill of 200 stamps 
at work the life of the mine will be at least twenty-two 
years, taking no account of the main reef which is said 

to have shown very satisfactory developments. When 

the present difficulties of working are overcome the 
yield per ton will in all probability return to the 

average of the first six months’ working, which was 

more than 18 dwts. per ton, and the profits with 200 
stamps should eventually be equivalent to a dividend of 
200 per cent. on the old shares, or 100 per cent. on the 
new shares. This would make the value of the new 

shares, after allowing for redemption of capital when the 
mine is exhausted, and assuming a yield of 6 per cent. as 

a basis, more than £10 apiece, instead of the £4 5s. 

which is represented by the present price of the old 
shares. 


The boom in the Westralian market has had but a 
short life, and whatever it may have been a few weeks 
ago, it no longer seems a merry one in the eyes of the 
speculators to whose large operations the ridiculously 
inflated ‘‘ bull ” account now to be liquidated was due. 
We have never failed to warn our readers of the great 
difference between Westralian gold-mining shares and 
those of the Transvaal. The formation of the deposits 
and the management of the various Westralian under- 
takings make it impossible for the investor to place any . 
reliance upon the future profits of the mines being equal 
to those at present obtained. Practically speaking the 
value of a Westralian mine can be assessed only on the 
actual amount of ore in sight, since the continuance of 
the lodes beyond the points to which they have been 
actually traced can never be depended upon. Conse- 
quently, as none of the mines have been developed more 
than four or five years ahead of their requirements at the 
present rate of crushing, the investor can only be sure 
even of getting his money back, to say nothing of profits, 
unless the dividends actually earned show a yield at 
the buying price of from 20 to 25 per cent. Moreover! 
there is another and most important element of uncer- 
tainty in the case of these mining undertakings. 
During the boom we heard continual stories concerning 
the discovery of new lodes and of wonderful assays 
which had been obtained in some of the more important 
mines. In very many cases the richest portions of these 
mines consist of intractable telluride ores and up to the 
present no satisfactory method has been discovered of 
obtaining the gold from these particular deposits. The 
telluride ores have to be smelted at great cost and con- 
sequently assays of rock of this character showing large 
quantities of gold to the ton are wholly misleading as 
an index to the value of the mine. During the boom 
prices were rushed up with little or no regard to the 
merits of the various mines and now Nemesis has 
come in unmistakable shape. At the last Settlement 
there were not wanting signs of the approaching 
collapse and the high contango rates which were 
charged, for instance, on Lake Views must have made 
the overloaded ‘‘ bull” operators tremble in their shoes. 
Now that they are trying to sell they can find no buyers, 
and although the Transvaal crisis has made matters 
worse for them the real cause of the disaster which has 
overtaken them has been their own imprudence. It is 
not probable that there will be any recovery in the 
Westralian market for some time to come. Indeed it 
seems fairly certain that the Settlement which begins 
next week will be the signal for a further slump. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE RENT QUESTION. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


S1r,—In the articles and correspondence you have 
published on this subject, no sentence will be more 
generally and earnestly endorsed than this of Canon 
Gore :—‘‘ What is surely to be done is to promote the 
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feeling that the freeholder or original lessee is morally 
responsible for the condition of the houses.” It is 
always a relief, when some evil begins to cry for redress, 
to blame somebody for it and strike an attitude of 
indignation at that somebody’s heartlessness. I there- 
fore feel that I shall make an unwelcome impression 
when I insist that neither freeholder, leaseholder, rent 
collector, nor any individual directly connected with the 
business, is a whit more responsible than any other unit 
in the whole guilty body of citizens. The cultivation of 
that specially unhealthy sort of bad blood called virtuous 
indignation will only leave us less capable than we 
already are of housing our people. If werecognise our 
own responsibility we may be ashamed to refuse to pay 
our way out of it. But let us once ‘‘ promote the feel- 
ing that the freeholder is responsible,” and we shall 
clearly decline, on the highest grounds, to pay a farthing 
to remedy his misdeeds. So much for the clerical 
remedy ! 

Let us see what your original agitator, the author of 
the ‘‘ Giles’s Rents” article, has to say. This gentle- 
man has an old-fashioned journalistic habit of pretending 
to understand political economy. He does not under- 
stand it. I do not complain of his ignorance: I do 
complain of the revival, at this time of day, of an 
obsolete affectation. The journalist with a weakness 
for talking knowingly about political economy was 
tossed, trampled and gored to death by the militant 
Fabians of the eighties. His ghost, instead of walking 
through the columns of the SaturpAy REviEw, should 
lie down in the grave of that other impostor, the 
Palmerstonian journalist who used to talk knowingly 
about foreign policy. I helped to kill both; and I 
protest against being dragged back into the arena in 
my flabby middle age to convince them that they can be 
killed again if necessary. 

Let us return to the gentleman’s article, and see 
what he has to say for himself when he is not masquer- 
ading as Ricardo. ‘‘Is not the goal to aim at,” he 
says, ‘‘the modification of the commercial character 
now assumed by the relations of landlord and tenant ?” 
How? and why? gasps the ordinary citizen, conscious 
that houses do not build themselves, and must be paid 
for. ‘*We. propose to return to the question next 
week” is the reply. 

Next week, however, your contributor has another 
attack of imaginary pglitical economy. He opens by 
telling us that the commercial character aforesaid has 
led to an artificial rise of rent above its natural level. 
Otherwise, he observes, the sum of forces tending to 
increased rent would tend to increased wages. The 
reader who does not understand this will be relieved to 
learn from me that it is pure nonsense. Economic rent 
cannot be divided into natural and artificial. The force 
which tends to increase rent: namely, increase of 
population, tends, if not vigorously counteracted by 
Socialistic legislation and Trade Unionism, not to 
increase wages, but to reduce them. I am sorry to 
contradict so bluntly; but I am a Socialist and a 
Fabian: I know all about the law of rent, about 
_ authentic ecémomics, and about pseudo-Manchester- 
newspaper economics; and I am not to be taken in. 
I know, too, exactly what your contributor is driving 
at. He thinks that it is an established principle that 
the State should not interfere with the results of the 
‘‘ natural” action of economic forces ; and he therefore 
wants to prove that present rents, with which he desires 
the State to interfere, are the results of an “‘ artificial ” 
action. Accordingly, he defines ‘‘natural” London rent 
asarent paid byan English tenant toan English freeholder, 
and “‘ artificial” rent as rent paid by an alien to a Jew. 
He might have spared himself this humiliating absurdity 
had he known that there is no more presumption 
against the expediency and morality of the State inter- 
fering with the ‘‘ natural” play of economic forces than 
with the natural play of the cholera bacillus. What is 
more, there never was any such presumption, although it is 
unfortunately true that from the days of Nassau Senior 
to 1880 or thereabouts ignorant people were led to 
believe what interested persons wished them to believe: 
namely, that Factory Acts and Trade Unions were 
‘* violations of the principles of Political Economy.” It 
was that dishonest fallacy, and not genuine political 
economy, that we had to banish to Saturn ; and it is 
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not going to be taken back again if the Fabian Society 
can help it. 

From a ‘‘natural” rent, we are led on by your 
contributor to a ‘‘ true” landlord. This novel economic 
specimen is, it appears, the freeholder. He may receive 
412 a year fora piece of land on which a 999 years 
leaseholder has erected buildings let at £1,500 a year, 
and mortgaged to half a dozen different people for 
4500,000. No matter, says your contributor: he is 
‘the true landlord.” ‘‘Sweep away all the inter- 
mediate holders and make the freeholder the actual rack- 
renter, and the situation is absolutely transformed.” 
Simple, is it not? But surprisingly revolutionary for a 
politician so cautious that he would not for worlds inter- 
fere with the ‘‘ natural” operation of economic laws. 
How is the ‘‘ sweeping away ” to be done? The usual 
agent proposed by thorough advocates of sweeping 
away is dynamite; but the freeholder is generally 
included in the material to be swept. Your contributor 
would probably prefer an Act of Parliament terminating 
all existing leases and agreements on 1 January 1900, 
and prohibiting all further sub-letting. If it were deemed 
expedient to compensate the lessees, an income-tax of 
twelve shillings in the pound or so would settle that 
matter handsomely. 

I venture to doubt whether the result would fulfil 
your contributor’s expectations. The freeholding, 
groundrent-receiving class is altogether inferior in 
energy, enterprise, and knowledge of business to the 
lessee class: otherwise it would exploit its own free- 
holds instead of letting them. A large number of 
people of small means and no experience of business, 
living in country places, would suddenly find themsel ves 
called upon to manage city properties, and to pay 
formidable annual sums as interest on mortgages. 
They would rush in helpless terror to their solicitors, 
who would reassure them, and either manage 
their estates for them or find agents for them. 
The tenants, looking forward to uncommercial, ‘‘ un- 
contractual” relations with sympathetic freeholders, 
would find themselves in the hands of rent col- 
lectors and agents paid by a percentage on the sums 
extracted by them, and by solicitors whose duty it 
would be to see that their clients got the full rackrent 
of their properties. Freeholds too dirty for decent 
people to handle would be sold to the highest bidder, 
who would be precisely the person (not always a Jew, 
or even a Christian hiding his rapacity under a Jewish 
name) who is now making it his business to squeeze 
such properties. There is not the slightest reason to 
believe that any mortal would pay a penny less, get a 
better room for his money, or be treated with a whit 
more consideration after such a change than before it. 

The Act would produce only one good result; and 
that one its proposer apparently does not foresee. A 
number of houses are at present ruinous tenement 
rookeries because they are held on an expiring lease. 
The landlord will not repair the house until it comes 
back into his own hands: the tenant will not repair it 
because the landlord would presently reap the benefit of 
the expenditure. The man who is a specialist in the 
art of squeezing rent out of tenements buys up fag- 
ends of leases. The abrogation of all leases would 
restore the freeholder’s motive for repairing the house ; 
but Parliament will hardly be persuaded to take so 
very revolutionary a step if its promised benefits 
go no further than that, especially as the effect 
on the tenants would be their expulsion and 
replacement by a single respectable family or firm in the 
restored house, the housing problem for the evicted 
ones being aggravated instead of solved. In every 
other respect the relations between landlord and tenant 
would, as your contributor puts it, ‘‘resume their 
natural moral character.” And the natural moral cha- 
racter of that relation, in crowded towns where it can- 
not become a personal relation, is for the landlord to 
get as much and the tenant to give as little as he can. 
Only by letting to the highest bidder can the landlord . 
make sure that his land will go to the man who can 
make the most of it. A country geutleman can leta | 
cottager off easily, just as he can supplement that 
favour with coals and blankets, and incidentally get his 
house considerably underassessed to rates and taxes. 
In Whitechapel and Hoxton there are no country gentle- 
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men, no cottagers, and inexorable Income Tax sur- 
veyors and Rating Committees. If all the middlemen, 
Jew and Gentile, were ‘‘ swept away,” by guillotine or 
otherwise, to-morrow, the relations between tenants and 
rent collectors would be as commercial as they are 
to-day. 

So much by way of criticism to clear the ground fora 
positive proposal. For I also, Mr. Editor, with your 
permission, propose to return to the question next 
week. Yours truly, 

G. BERNARD SHAW. 


FRENCH v. ENGLISH. 
To the Editor of the SarurpDAy REVIEW. 


Boulogne-sur-Mer, 6 September, 1899. 

Dear Sir,—Pardon my intruding once again on a 
res judicata by an explanation with a moral ; namely that 
one should be able to express oneself in one language, 
before thinking in two. And I seem to have awkwardly 
persuaded one of your correspondents that I referred to 
myself as one of those who learned my French by 
reading ; which is exactly what I did not mean. Such 
as it was I ‘‘picked it up” in boyhood by nightly 
attendance at the Francais of that day, and sitting at 
the feet of Delaunay and Bressant, Regnier and Prevét, 
Favart, the Brohans, and Arnould Plessy. There was 
no other way of becoming familiar with the purest 
French, spoken in the most perfect style. My dear old 
friend and editor Walter Pollock was a learner in the 
same school, and will excuse me for still thinking him 
the “‘gracefullest” of the French scholars I have 
known amongst us, as witness his translation of 
Musset’s ‘‘ Nuit d’Octobre.” How many now re- 
member Favart as the Muse, in that poem in her white 
flowing robe, the most spiritual and unearthly of all 
performances ? Never was love pictured like unto that. 
Something that was neither the love of mother nor of 
wife—of sister or of mistress but a strange deep 
passion standing apart from all. I can hear now the 
exquisite tenderness with which the words of the 
perfect poem fell from Favart’s lips. Voices of gold 
and voices of silver, we have heard much of them of 
late. That was like the music of a deep and quiet 
river— 

murmuring along 
The careless byways of the deep ravine. 


What a constellation it was, that company of the 
players; and how unlike the latter-day comets that 
wander all about the place, “trailing clouds of glory” 
in the shape of advertisements behind! It advanced 
art more than the flash-lights do. 


‘* Si tu brillais sans étre utile, 
A ta derniére heure on dirait, 
Ce n’est qu’une étoile qui file, 
Qui file, et file, et disparait.” 


‘Though I may have mixed my two languages in this 
fashion, however, I sincerely hope it may not have been 
to do rns | so entirely dreadful as to ‘‘make the 
right row.” [trust that no Frenchmen think in such 
English as that. Anyhow they didn’t then. Let 
me add that I have been testing my theory by 
questioning the best scholars I can meet, and 
with one single exception all have frankly admitted 
that whatever they may sometimes say or think, 
they do know their own language best, and always 
really think in it. When we are reading French, or 
talking it, it is otherwise; but only then. If we are 
translating, we go through an odd process of thinking 
in both. One exception I have met lately, in the per- 
son of a contributor of your own, who is so absolutely 
the best French scholar I have seen amongst English- 
men, that I could detect no difference whatever in 
idioms, in style, in facility, in anything. And when he 
assured me that he was really at home in both languages 
equally, I quite believed him. But there camea pleasant 
and ambrosian hour of evening talk, when he began to 
tell Irish stories with so rich and rare a touch, that I at 
once discovered him to be most really at home in an 
honoured but irregular tongue, which is different from 
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either. If you can excuse my (for the last time) violat- 
ing the ‘‘consigne,” Believe me, faithfully yours, 
HERMAN MERIVALE. 


THE SITUATION IN AMERICA. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAy REviIEw. 


New York, 24 August, 1899. 

Sir,—In the last few days we have had some very 
tangible proofs of the power of the Beef Trust. By a 
kind of ukase as arbitrary and far-reaching as any 
issued by the Tzar of Russia, the organisation that 
controls our meat supply has sent the prices up from 
two to four cents a pound according to the part of the 
animal from which the cuts are taken. There is no 
redress, for competition has been killed although there 
is some talk in the papers of a combination of the 
butchers and wholesale dealers to fight the trust. But 
the Beef Trust is in possession of the field, and cannot 
be fought without an amount of money that their un- 
organised antagonists will have some difficulty in 


obtaining. A great banking trust is in process of for-‘ 


mation as a part of the trust system which is to regu- 
late the loaning of capital on bills or mortgages when 
the money is to be applied to industrial purposes. In 
cases where an enterprise is conceived in opposition to 
an existing trust, as in the proposed combination of the 
butchers and wholesale meat dealers, it will find the 
coffers of the banking trust closed. 

Already the loaning of capital to industrial enterprises 
not yet organised in trusts or that still hold out against 
being absorbed by them, is being restricted. A short 
time ago one of our papers, commonly reputed to be 
an organ of the financial interests, in speaking of the 
limitation of loans by the banks hastened to reassure 
the business community by saying that the trusts had 
nothing to do with this action. Nothing more was 
needed to convince most people that the limitation was 
in the interest of the trusts and with the specific object 
of forcing weak establishments and those resisting 
absorption, into the jaws of the ‘‘ octopus,” as the con- 
solidating trusts are now called. The ultimate result 
of the pressure exercised through this limitation of loans 
and accommodation will be the extinction of all small 
establishments, which is, of course, what is aimed at. 

With the extinction of the innumerable competing 
establishments all over the country, the class of legal 
business connected with their operations is being greatly 
depressed. Lawyers who have been many years engaged 
in the practice of commercial law in its various branches 
tell me that their business is visibly diminishing through 
the action of the trust system. That is only what was 
to be expected, for the new evolution will reduce the 
amount of legal work required, in the same way that 
it is diminishing the necessity for a great part of the 
work of management and overseeing demanded 
under the oldsystem. Considering these things it is not 
surprising that the outlook for the coming presidential 
election is at present very favourable to the Democratic 
party, and that the Republicans, weighted in addition 
with the mismanagement of the campaign in the Philip- 
pines are correspondingly discouraged. The situation 
too in Cuba is far from rose-coloured. The American- 
ising process there and in Porto Rico is being carried 
out in a manner that does not reconcile the people to the 
change of masters. Accustomed as they were to the 
easy-going if sometimes brutal régime of the Spaniard, 
the common people in Cuba do not take kindly to the 
peremptory rigid ways of their new governors, whose 
training and education has not qualified them to con- 
ciliate a population requiring very careful and sympa- 
thetic handling. Earnest and conscientious Republicans 
are becoming alarmed at the alienation of sentiment 
from the party that is making itself plainer every day, 
notwithstanding that General Alger was made a scape- 
goat for the sins of the War Department. It is not 
alone the mismanagement of the war both in Cuba and 
the Philippines that is the source of popular dissatisfac- 
tion, nor even the taxation which is becoming increas- 
ingly burdensome, but the policy pursued by the Presi- 
dent in regard to the new acquisitions, and the continu- 
ance at the head of the army at Manila of a man who has 
proved himself singularly incompetent as a commander, 
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fhowever useful he may be as the instrument of a policy, 
the motives of which are carefully concealed from the 
American people. It is not among Democrats only or 
anti-imperialist Republicans that one may hear it said 
that the whole Philippine policy was a mistake from the 
beginning, and that it would have been better if Admiral 
Dewey had sailed away after destroying the Spanish 
ships in Manila Bay. The feeling is becoming general. 
It is even penetrating the religious bodies whose mem- 
bers so loudly urged the President on to the conquest 
of all the Spanish territory that could be safely taken 
without involving the country in war with some first- 
class power. The Methodists especially thought they 
saw an opening for the conversion of the Roman 
Catholics in the Philippines, but now that the powerful 
influence of the Catholic Church has been brought to 
bear on the President and his Cabinet, their agents in 
the Philippines are coldly received. At one of the 
islands a missionary was refused permission to land, 
the American officer in command saying he had enough 
trouble on his hands already without raising religious 
difficulties. 

Another thing that has caused a great loss of 
support to the President and the Republican party 
generally was the injudicious zeal and noisy clamour of 
the advocates of an Anglo-American alliance, and the 
ill-judged attacks on Germany that abounded in the 
columns of a certain section of our press. The conse- 
quence was that the old anti-English feeling that was 
slowly fading away has been roused once more, and is 
now stronger than it has been at any time since the 
late Civil War. The Democratic platform is openly 
anti-English both in the matter of the gold standard 
and the question of an alliance. Mr. Bryan proclaims 
it on every platform from which he speaks. The anti- 
German tone of the pro-British papers helped, and now 
the German element throughout the Union, estimated 
to represent about 2,600,000 voters, is leagued with 
the Irish to oppose everyone seeking for public office 
who does not declare in the most explicit manner 
against all or any foreign alliance. 

Yetiwith all the blunders committed, and the lack of 
judgment displayed in so many ways, there is a strong 
feeling that the Republican party will in some way 
weather the storm and remain in power at Washington 
for another term. AN AMERICAN. 


THE TRANSVAAL CRISIS. 
To the Editor of the SatruRDAy REVIEW. 


Woodside,” Mayow Road, Sydenham. 

Sir,—Being a Cape Colonist by birth, and having 
but recently left South Africa, I naturally take a deep 
interest in the progress of affairs in the Transvaal. 
Matters have now reached a climax ; the eleventh hour, 
as you said last week, has struck. Too long have the 
negotiations been proceeding, for in the meantime 
business in South Africa is at a standstill, and men are 
being thrown out of employment. No one, who has 
the interest of South Africa at heart, can hope for war. 
It is easy for those on this side of the water to declare 
that the only means of settling the question is for 
England to send troops into the South African 
Republic and seize the country. English people 
cannot possibly realise what a racial war will mean 
in South Africa. Dutch and English families have 
intermarried, so that in the event of war occurring 
relations will be fighting against relations. It may 
be taken for granted that Dutchmen in the Free 
State, the Colony and Natal will go to the assistance 
of their brethren in the South African Republic. The 
country will be thrown back for an indefinite period in 
its course of development. Nevertheless the Transvaal 
question must be settled now once and for ajl. It 
cannot any longer remain a disturbing element in the 
country, and either President Kruger must grant the 
just reforms asked for by the large proportion of the 
inhabitants of the Transvaal who have practically made 
it what it is, or the Imperial Government must use 
force. Everyone who knows South Africa will hope 
that President Kruger may realise that these are the 
alternatives eré it is too late.-—Yours, &c. 

Cuas. H. KemsLey. 
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REVIEWS. 
SIR THOMAS ROE. 


‘*The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to the Court of the 
Great Mogul, 1615-1619, as narrated in his Journal 
and Correspondence.” Edited from contemporary 
records by William Foster. 2 vols. London: 
Hakluyt Society. 1899. 


I* was certainly time that the official report of the 

first English embassy to India should be honoured 
by separate and complete publication. Hitherto it has 
been known solely through the condensed and garbled 
selection which that well-meaning but not very 
scrupulous editor Purchas included among his famous 
‘* Pilgrimes,” or through the numerous reproductions, 
more or less damaged, which other editors presented 
in their various collections of voyages. Such a selection 
did good service in its day, and for a considerable part 
of the Journal of Sir Thomas Roe there is still no 
better, because no other, source than ‘‘ Purchas his 
Pilgrimes.” But for the earlier half of the Mission the 
ambassador’s own copy of the Journal is happily 
available among the manuscripts at the British Museum, 
as well as a shorter portion which appears to have been 
originally despatched by its author to the India House 
and afterwards went astray. For over fourscore years, 
indeed, Roe’s fair copy, of which Purchas published only a 
third, has been lying at the Museum awaiting an editor. 
It was just as well, however, that no premature haste 
deprived it of full satisfaction, and that no imperfect 
publication barred the way of the present admirable 
edition. The Hakluyt Society knows how to produce 
a book in a worthy manner; and its secretary, Mr. 
Foster, has the special qualification of experience 
among the India Office records, and peculiar acquaint- 
ance with the documents contemporary with Roe’s 
embassy, whether in the India or in the Public Record 
Office. We say without hesitation that he has per- 
formed his task—evidently a labour of love—in a 
manner that hardly any other man could rival. The 
text of the Museum Additional MS. 6115 is here printed 
with the most fastidious care; the letters, memo- 
randa, and Court Minutes bearing on the embassy are 
introduced in their proper places, many of them 
appearing in type for the first time ; and Mr. Foster 
has lavished upon the elucidation of all this material a 
wealth of notes, such as no one, who had not the 
documents of the India Office at his finger-ends, could 
have supplied. Taken in conjunction with the Hakluyt 
Society’s ‘‘ Hawkins’ Voyages” and ‘‘ Voyages of Sir 
James Lancaster,” and Mr. Foster’s excellent editions 
of the ‘‘ East India Company’s Letters,” these volumes 
furnish the fullest attainable record of the first ventures, 
policy, and personnel of the Company and of the diplo- 
matic efforts which resulted in the permanent establish- 
ment of British trade with India. 

The historical importance of Roe’s ‘‘ Journal and 
Correspondence” lies, of course, in its detailed account 
of the relations between the English, striving to obtain 
concessions for their first trading factory at Surat (the 
parent of the later establishment at Bombay), and the 
Mogul authorities who were all, from Emperor to 
Kotwal, only resolved to get the best price from any 
breed of foreign dogs, whether English, ‘‘ Portugalls,” 
or Dutch. Roe found English prestige—if so big a 
word may be used—in a sadly dimmed condition, and 
he fought a long uphill battle before he made the 
Moguls understand that a British ambassador was not 
merely a laughingstock, and that Englishmen were 
not to be flogged and robbed and treated as miserable 
beggars unless they could bribe the authorities hand- 
somely enough to escape humiliation. He took his 
stand on his country’s honour and dignity from the 
first, and by never passing over the most trifling slight 
or the least ‘‘ punto” of etiquette he at last compelled 
the ‘‘ barbarians ” (as each side termed the other, whose 
civilisation it could not comprehend) to treat him with 
proper respect. To do them justice they knew a man 
when they saw him, and honest Tom Roe impressed 
them so favourably that the Great Mogul himself ‘‘ sent 
mee woord,” as the ambassador records, that ‘‘ hee 
more esteemed mee than euer any Francke.” They 
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did not give him all he asked, nevertheless, for it could 
not enter the imagination of a Great Mogul that 
any foreign Power could treat with him as an equal, 
and when Roe handsomely presented them with a map 
of the world, in which the Mogul’s dominions appeared 
in their true proportions, more or less, the derogatory 
document was coldly returned. Stiil the hot-tempered 
envoy, who fought his Indian antagonists much as an 
English minister has to (or ought to) fight the Tsung-li 
Yamen in China, managed to extort considerable con- 
cessions from the Emperor, and left his countrymen in 
a very tolerable situation, when he sailed away on 
board the ‘‘ Anne” in February, 1619. Mr. Foster, in 
a very able introduction, sums up the success of the 
mission :— 

‘** At his arrival he had found the English in a pre- 
carious position : threatened by the Portuguese, plun- 
dered by the native officials, and in imminent danger of 
expulsion owing to the ill-will of Prince Khurram 
governor of Surat and afterwards the emperor Shah 
ahdn]. Local feeling, which had been for a time in 
their favour, was now against them, for their active 
competition injured the trade of the native merchants, 
while the unruliness of the sailors of the fleets, together 
with the troubles caused by the hostilities between the 
Portuguese and the English, estranged the great body 
of the inhabitants. The coming of the ambassador 
stemmed the tide of reaction; it shifted the principal 
area of contention to the Court, where local feelings had 
little influence . . . ; the provincial authorities were 
restrained from acts of oppression by fear of represen- 
tations at headquarters; and thus time was given for 
the English to root themselves firmly in the country and 
to accustom the natives to their presence. By the time 
Roe left India, this had been accomplished; all danger 
from the Portuguese appeared to have passed away ; 
concessions had been obtained which ‘he thought as 
much in generall as he could expect or desire,’ and a good 
understanding had been established with the Court. 
All this was largely due to Roe’s energy and skill, and 
to the favourable impression he had made upon the 
Mogul and his son. It was indeed a fortunate circum- 
stance for the future of English influence in India that 
while the Portuguese interests were in the hands of an 
ecclesiastic, amiable and clever though he was, 
England had for her representative one who was not 
only an able diplomatist, suave and ready, but also a 
man of resolute character, prepared indeed to yield in 
small matters, but firm as steel and utterly regardless 
of consequences where the honour of his king and 
nation was concerned. ... Roe was the first of the 
long line of remarkable Englishmen who by their 
abi.ity, their force of character, their unselfish adher- 
ence to lofty aims, have built up the British dominion 
in India.” 

To the ordinary reader, however, who wants a good 
book and does not care about historical importance, 
Sir Thomas Roe’s writings may yet be commended. It 
is true, the journal is long-winded and the style is slip- 
shod, insomuch that from a merely literary point of 
view one is perhaps disposed to condone Purchas’s ex- 
cisions, though not his blunders. But it contains, 
among its rather extensive deserts of diplomatic detail, 
not a few grateful oases of humour. There are delicious 
scenes from the vie intime of that notable toper the 
Emperor Jehangir, who used often to receive the lord 
ambassador at his revels, give him drink so potent that 
his excellency was fain to sneeze, and then turning over 
would fall asleep in his cups, when the candles 
were ‘‘poppt out” and King James's representative 
‘* groppt” his way out in the dark. The Great Mogul 
was a connoisseur in pictures, and had many a dispute 
with Roe on the comparative merits of Indian and 
English artists. He tried to draw the ambassador into 
taking a wager that a miniature brought from England 
could be so faithfully copied by the Imperial painters 
that Roe himself would not know the difference. 
Roe had to confess that he could hardly distinguish the 
copy from the original, whereat the king was *‘ very 
merry and ioyfull, and craked like a Northern man.” 
(The Yorkshire Eleven ought to know the use of the 
verb ‘‘crake.”) There were ‘‘ many passages of lests, 
mirth and brages concerning the arts” of India and 
ike matters. | on eors was much exercised in mind by 
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some of the pictures presented to him by the East India 
Company ; in particular Venus pulling the nose of a 
Satyr, as represented in one of these curiously chosen 
works of art, disturbed him greatly : he wished to know 
the ‘‘ Morall,” and half suspected that the satyr was 
meant for himself. He called the chaplain, Master 
Terry, to give his judgment, ‘‘ who replying hee knew 
not, the King demanded why hee brought up to him an 
inuention wherein hee was ignorant; at which I enter- 
posed that he was a Preacher, and medled not with 
such matters.” Other preachers were less innocent,’ 
and one chaplain, Golding, gave Roe a good deal of 
trouble by his devotion to the ladies. There was also 
Master Steele, though he was no preacher, ‘‘ who 
brought to sea a mayd, Captain Tomson’s servant, but 
great with Child, and married her at the Cape vnder a 
bush”: ‘I rest quiett,” writes the harassed ambas- 
sador, ‘‘ as farr as Master Steele, the woemen, and the 
indiscretion of Master Goulding will suffer mee. I 
woonder to see him here and shall as soone resend 
him. I must labor to mend all. I gave consent for the 
best to Mistress Steele, but never for the minister. 
Now her husband discouers himselfe : but one of vs 
must breake in this busines. . . . The God of heaven 
blesse you and all your company, and send mee once 
more to liue among men of honesty.” 

What with the Mogul and the *‘ woemen” poor Sir 
Thomas was often sore pressed. The last extract is 
from one of his letters, which are to the full as interest- 
ing as the journal, and generally more pointed. Take 
the following denunciation of the Dutch, for whom 
he always nourished a most particular dislike :—‘‘ They 
wrong you in all Parts, and grow to insuffrable in- 
solencies . . . and vse vs woorse then any braue 
enemie would or any other but vnthanckfull drunckards 
that wee haue releeued from Cheese and Cabbage, or 
rather from a Chayne with bread and water. You must 
speedelye looke to this Maggat.” Sometimes we find 
a pathetic personal touch, for poor Roe suffered exile 
sadly, and mourned his separation from wife and 
friends: ‘‘I was not borne to a life smooth and easy ; 
all my actions haue beene mingled with crosses and 
rubbes, that I may rather say I wrestled then walked to- 
wards my Graue. But God prouides euery man a Portion 
fitt for his condition, andI amcontent.” In his solitude 
and harassments his great consolation was the sense of 
duty ungrudgingly performed, and he could write to his 
employers proudly, yet without boasting, ‘‘ My sincerity 
toward you in all Actions is without spott ; my Neglect 
of Priuat Gayne is without example, and my frugalitye 
beyond your expectation. I was neuer an ill husband 
of my Creditt nor any trust committed to mee. My 
Patrimoniall vnthriftines only I feele andrepent... I 
will bragg of no industrie nor successe. Judge mee by 
my Actions, Not by the fauour of an Infidell King, with 
whom yet I stand on such outward showes of Creditt 
as Neuer any stranger did.” His ‘‘ frugalitye” was 
indeed extraordinary. He kept up the embassy on 
about #250 a year; his own salary was only £600; 
and though the company received him with twelve 
coaches at Tower Wharf, and voted him £1,500 for his 
services, he returned a poor man, and was thankful to 
accept another mission from the King, though it 
involved a second exile, to Constantinople. In those 
days it was an exception for a man in his position to 
refuse, as unworthy of his high office, the many oppor- 
tunities for making money in India. But Thomas Roe 
was fashioned in a refined and exalted ideal of conduct, 
and his high principles and noble character stand clearly 
revealed in his writings. 


THE PITY OF IT! 


‘* Essays in Modernity.” By Francis Adams. London 
and New York: John Lane. 1899. 53s. 


R. ADAMS’ volume consists of six criticisms 
and two dialogues. Of the latter, one is on 

‘* Democracy,” the other on ‘‘ The Hunt for Happiness.” 
Neither of these dialogues is remarkable for matter or 
for manner : they are the least interesting performances 
in the book, and with this brief remark we may let 
them pass. The critical essays are on Tennyson, 
Shelley, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. 
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Barrie, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Swinburne, and Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. All these are authors. of repute, the majority 
of them are distinctly popular authors. The main point 
about Mr. Adams’ criticism of them is this, that he 
tries to look at them frankly with his own eyes refusing 
to be overawed by famous or popular names ; and that 
he says what he thinks plainly. 

So far so good. That a critic should have opinions, 
and that also he should have the courage of his 
opinions, is all in his favour. That his opinions should 
differ from those of his reader, should even differ from 
them sharply, will not of itself, if the reader be a 
sensible man, cause him to pooh-pooh the critic, or to 
set down aught against him in malice. _The sane mind 
is for living and letting live. The sane and honevt 
mind knows so well that truth and art are such many- 
sided and difficult things, that it never expects another 
to see exactly with its own eyes, and the last affair 
that it is intent upon is personal victory and conversion. 

Not only are we much in sympathy with Mr. Adams’ 
fearless individuality, but we are entirely ready to 
adopt many of the straightforward hard things he 
says about such established authors as Shelley or 
Lord Tennyson, let alone the popular contemporary 
writers, of whom Mrs. Humphry Ward and Mr. Hall 
Caine are typical examples. And yet, when we lay 
down this book it is far enough from being with com- 
plete or even considerable satisfaction. To tell the 
honest truth it is not a good book of critical essays, 
although unquestionably it has a great many. good 
things in it. Yes, but against these good things rise 
up the bad things, such insufferably bad things, 
innumerable. We will give three instances of these, 
latter, not carefully selected but coming readily to 
hand. Mr. Adams is quoting some blank verse of 
Tennyson’s, and this is how he criticises it—‘‘It is a 
soliloquy,” he says, ‘‘from a play that might have been 
written by a Christian Evidence lecturer smitten with 
the letch for literary ‘high falutin.’” Again, Mr. 
Adams has occasion to refer to Cardinal Newman. 
‘*This is that Cardinal Newman,” he writes approv- 
ingly, ‘‘of whom Carlyle remarked that he had ‘no 
more,brains than a rabbit’ ”’—‘‘ the pitiful company,” 
he adds on his own account, ‘‘of the Puseys and 
Newmans and Kebles.” Again, Mr. Adams wishes in 
a sentence to draw us Shelley’s character: ‘‘ Shelley’s 
true brother,” he asserts, ‘‘is Blake, the inspired 
Cockney.” 

Now, the language of the first of these three 
criticisms is so gross, that the editor of any decent 
halfpenny evening journal would not pass it. The 
intellectual dulness of the second is crass. And of 
the third, the description of Blake—what shall we 
say of that? Simply this; that, being in words true, 
it conveys an idea of the man in question so diametric- 
ally the opposite of the truth, that any writer who 
seriously considered the reputation of his judgment 
would sooner have cut off his hand than have 
penned it. 

We are far enough from wishing that a critic should 
not speak his mind out. plainly and strongly. But of 
all the affectations into which a critic can let himself 
sink, the most contemptible is the affectation through 
rude smartness of honesty and manliness. ‘‘ Essays 
in Modernity” shows us a writer of considerable in- 
dependence and facility wrecked and going to pieces 
on this affectation. It is a pitiable sight, and a sharp 
warning. The essays, or most of them, were well 
worth careful pruning and correction: but publishing 
them in the permanent form of a book should never have 
been dreamed of till they had been subjected to such a 
process relentlessly. 


THEORETICAL IMPERIALISM. 


“‘The Foreign Policy of the United States.” Phila- 
delphia : The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 1899. 


"| BERE is a well-worn French proverb which says, 

‘* pour faire un civet il faut un litvre.” To become 
an Imperial people the necessary ingredient in a nation’s 
character is the Imperial instinct which is brought out 
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by the circumstances of their history. This is not to 
be effected by academical discussions as to the right 
and wrong way of ruling dependencies or dealing with 
foreign rivals. As Sir John Seeley long ago pointed 
out, England conquered half the world in a fit of 
absence of mind and we have succeeded in administering 
it ever since with more than tolerable success but with- 
out very carefully inquiring how the thing was done. 
The recent growth of so-called ‘‘ Imperialism” in the 
United States has a very different origin. We had 
possessed a world-wide Empire for a century before we 
ever thought of discussing whether or no we were 
‘‘Imperialists.” In the United States on the other 
hand a band of adroit politicians who wanted to 
distract public attention from the growing iniquities of 
the monopolist system inaugurated a ‘‘ spirited Foreign 
Policy” which was easy of execution and specious in 
design. It was easy to carry out because the victim 
was a third-rate Power, it was specious because the 
ostensible object was the liberation of her misgoverned 
dependencies. Even with these inducements, American 
opinion would not have sanctioned an iniquitous raid 
on other folks’ property if public sentiment had not 
been whipped up into fury by the ‘‘ Maine” explosion. 
No one believes now that the Spanish authorities were in 
any way responsible for what would have been an act of 
lunacy on their part. 

The victors in a wholly unequal struggle which 
has been magnified to the dimensions of a great 
war, are now discussing what they shall do with their 
‘*Empire.” We confess that the purely theoretical 
essays in this volume, though many of them are 
distinguished by sense and ability, have little interest 
for us. With regard to the Philippines, the learned 
Professors who dilate on the proper way to conduct an 
Empire forget that the bear in the Philippines is not 
yet killed whose hide they are, with so much com- 
placency, stripping off. According to all appearances 
that unhappy animal will yet give his ‘‘liberators” 
many a hard run before the ‘‘ spoilsmen ” of Washing- 
ton make free with his remains. It is therefore in every 
sense of the word ‘‘ academic” to discuss the formation 
of a Civil Service there on the model of the Indian. 
For ourselves we fear that ‘‘the sublime instincts of a 
great people” may lead the United States to take for 
their model the Alaskan rather than the Indian Civil 
Service. 

A good half of this book is devoted to a consideration 
of the relations of the United States with the Far East. 
The interest which several able papers might have had 
for us has vanished since we have had it on the unim- 
peachable authority of the United States Government 
that they intend to keep a free hand in China and work 
entirely for their own interests. Relying on England 
always keeping an open market for their goods at her 
ports the advisers of President McKinley are a good 
deal too shrewd to take any active steps to support the 
policy of this country in the Far East. Thus vanishes 
another illusion of the good folks who pictured ‘‘ an 
united Anglo-Saxondom ” insisting on an era of Free- 
trade in the Chinese markets. So long as the support of 
England seemed of use to the United States we have 
received expressions of gratitude and friendship from 
their rulers, now that we have arrived at the less 
effusive period of mutual concessions we find that, as 
of old, we are to make the concessions in order that 
the Republican Party may boast of them at the ap- 
proaching Presidential Election. 

We wish our ingenious Professors had devoted a 
little attention to some really pressing problems of 
their Foreign Policy such as the relations of Canada 
and the United States and the attitude of the United 
States towards England likely to arise from the growing 
demand for the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty. A time may be coming when America will 
discover that the well-established theory that England 
will concede anything rather than endanger friendly 
relations with them does. not always hold good. Such 
possibilities seem to us much more worthy of serious 
consideration than the government of dependencies 
which are in no sense as yet dependent. 
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PHYSICS WITHOUT MATHEMATICS. 


‘* Physics Experimental and Theoretical.” Vol. I. By 
R. H. Jude. Partly from the French of H. Gossin. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1899. 12s. 6d. 

| hg seems that the general treatise on physics is still 
to be with us, notwithstanding the tremendous 

increase in the quantity of material to be treated in 

each branch. This large volume of over goo pages is 
the first of two, and we note that the work when 
complete is to be sold in five separate parts, according 
to subject. The first instalment is difficult to review, 
by reason of its two authors, whose shares are by no 
means closely blended, but very distinct. Mr. Jude 
cannot be referred to as the translator, for quite half 
the book seems to be his own; he has done his best 
to distinguish the translated part, but we suspect that 
he has often translated freely; and suspect further 
that he has begun to regret he did not make the 
treatise entirely his own, and thus save much labour 
and minor difficulties. There are cases in which the 
statement of one paragraph is subject to criticism in 
the next; e.g. sections 176, 177. Speaking generally 
we should be glad to see the tradition broken, that 
general text-books on physics should be translated 
from the French. Mr. Jude has evidently set out to 
write for much more advanced students than the French 

Professor had in view, and does not follow the 

“requirements ” of any ‘‘ official programme.” 

It is plain from this book that Mr. Jude is a mar- 
vellously good teacher ; his clear vigorous explanations, 
his methods of approaching difficult points, his firm 
attack of those puzzles well known as causing haziness 
and chaotic obscurity in the student’s mind, are of 
unusual excellence ; and even more so the exercises, 
with their continual reference to matters of daily life, 
giving the young science student a direct stimulus 
to keep his natural powers of observation and his 
acquired powers of analysis working constantly to- 
gether. One does not often find a book so stimulating 
to thought in this particular direction. But Mr. Jude 
seems certainly to have the defects of his qualities, 
in this sense, if he will allow us so to express it; 
that his evidently great personal power as a teacher 
has led him in his text-book into a style occa- 
sionally rough, careless in grammatical construction, 
and even flippant; with little jokes which pass 
pleasantly over the lecture table, but hardly ought to 
have found their way into print, where they strike us 
as distinct blemishes in a book of a high standard of 
excellence. 

A point of particular interest is the preliminary 
equipment necessary for the students of this book. It 
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developments of technical science that a thorough 
preliminary training in pure and mixed mathematics 
is, and increasingly will be, indispensable to our young 
engineers, and to experts in all branches of applied 
physical science. We frequently hear from engineers 
of all kinds the sorrowful complaints, ‘‘ Why wasn’t 
I taught mathematics properly?” ‘I wish I could 
understand these curves,” or even “Could I get to 
learn the Differential Calculus now?” Mr. Jude 
has evidently experienced this (see preface, p. vi) ; 
but he accepts his students as untrained in mathe- 
matics, and practically depends on his undoubted 
teaching power to explain to them all that they 
want as he proceeds. So he introduces incidentally all 
the ordinary conceptions of analytical geometry, plotting 
of curves, tangents to curves, the theory of loga- 
rithms, and the notation of the Differential Calculus, as 
well as of course a good deal of mixed mathematics, 
including a rather hasty account of Moment of Inertia. 
But the student who can grasp these matters, and who 
can, moreover, grasp such mathematical work as 
Fourier’s theory of conduction as set forth here, must 


_ have had his mathematical powers considerably deve- 


loped beforehand, and therefore the time and trouble 
spent on the explanation of the more simple mathe- 
matical processes will probably be wasted. It is abso- 
lutely necessary now to insist on this training in pure 
and mixed mathematics for all students of physics 
beyond elementary; and so we can relieve our over- 
loaded text-books of physics from any teaching of purely 
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mathematical conceptions. Further there would be 2 
positive economy of time in the end, to say nothing of 
increased efficiency. 

The illustrations are plentiful and on the whole 
exceedingly good ; occasionally the French ones may be 
detected by internal evidence, but not by greater merit. 
We find exceptions to the generally high standard in 
the oddly rough diagrams ‘‘reproduced from the 
‘Strand Magazine,’” and the badly shaded, somewhat 
corpulent violin, fig. 362. Mr. Jude has followed 
M. Gossin in giving useful biographical notes, .a 
new and pleasing feature: but surely students of the 
calibre aimed at in this work, would be more bene- 
fited by references to original memoirs like Lord 
Kelvin’s on the source of the sun’s energy, or those. 
on recent determinations of the mechanical equivalent 
of heat, or others of equal importance, than by such 
information as that Galileo invented the telescope that 
bears his name! 

This first volume is without an index, a disadvantage 
to student and teacher ; and we think Mr. Jude should 
have treated capillarity fully instead of referring his 
students to Ganot’s treatise. Further, that one or 
two methods for vapour density determination should 
have been described, instead of being relegated to 
chemistry. To the list of errata we add these smalh 
misprints ; ‘‘ Madgeburg” for ‘‘ Magdeburg ” p. 140 ; 
‘*Avagadro” for ‘‘ Avogadro” p. 307; and a single 
letter of mathematical significance omitted p. 281, 
line 16. 


A SOUTH AFRICAN FARRAGO. 


‘* British Policy in South Africa.” By Spenser Wilkin- 
son. London: Sampson Low. 1899. Is. 

‘*The History of Our Own Times in South Africa.” 
Vol. III. 1889-1898. By the Hon. A. Wilmot. 
London and Cape Town: Jutaand Co. 15s. 

‘*Raiders and Rebels in South Africa.” By Elsa 
Goodwin Green. London: Newnes. 5s. 

‘The Kingdom of the Barotsi.” By Alfred Bertrand. 
Translated by A. B. Miall. London: Unwin. 16s. 


te is the excellent custom in the schools of Gertnany 

and Switzerland to instruct the young idea in the 
whole duty of a citizen by means of a primer. Mr. 
Wilkinson has been inspired to inculcate on his fellow- 
citizens their duty towards their South African colonies. 
in this small volume. His pedagogic tone in speaking 
to his readers as if they were naughty little boys who 
are likely to neglect those duties mars the effect of an 
excellent abstract of the story of South Africa. We see 
no reason at all to doubt that the British people fully 
understand the duties they have to perform. The fact 
that all efforts to excite feeling in this country against 
the steady pressure now being applied by the 
Government to President Kruger have signally failed 
is sufficient proof of it. Mr. Wilkinson’s clear 
and succinct statement of the blunders committed 
by successive Governments, under less democratic con- 
ditions than prevail to-day, is worth taking to heart. 
The writer often quotes Mr. Bryce’s ‘‘ Impressions of 
South Africa,” and we are not at all sure that that im- 
partial account of South African affairs by a trained 
intellect, prejudiced originally against the Uitlanders” 
case, may not have had considerable influence on public 
opinion. Mr. Wilkinson’s book will be useful as teach- 
ing the man in the street something about the past of 
South Africa; but we think few citizens remain who 
have not made up their minds about the present and the 
future. President Kruger’s object-lesson in the results. 
of sentimental policy will last us for some time. 

People who prefer details to deductions may be 
advised to consult the last volume of Mr. Wilmot’s 
‘* History.” The author has an honourable record in 
Cape politics as a Progressive who asserted himself 
before ‘‘ Progressive ” views were fashionable, but, to 
speak frankly, his book is not very readable. His 
intimate knowledge of Cape affairs spoils the perspec- 
tive of his work, and he is deficient in the historic: 
imagination. At the same time, a very full, and a very 
fair account of the Transvaal troubles is to be found in 
his pages. Mr. Wilmot is guilty of no such mistake 
as Mr. Wilkinson’s statement that ‘the Boers of 
Natal attacked the Zulus,” but his history is not quite 
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so full and so accurate as the scheme of the work 
demands. For instance, he states, quite wrongly, that 
Swaziland has been “‘ annexed” to the South African 
Republic. Swaziland is at present under a most 
unsatisfactory form of government, which practically 
allows free scope to the Boer official. The formal 
annexation of the country is one of President Kruger’s 
objects, which is not, we hope, likely to be attained. 
Mr. Wilmot crowds his book with accounts of debates 
in the Cape Parliament, and gives ‘too little space to 
Natal. Indeed his neglect of the ‘‘ coolie question” is 
a serious defect. On the other hand, his description 
of the history of Rhodesia is excellent. Although he 
has some interesting remarks to make, on the Cape 
fiscal system, his ‘‘ quorum pars magna fui’’ method 
rather destroys the balance of the work. But the 
book is a praiseworthy attempt to perform a very 
difficult task. 

It is somewhat of a relief to turn to Mrs. Green’s 
unpretentious volume. Politics are not, after all, the 
most absorbing thing in life, and many readers in 
England will be glad to have a description of the daily 
life of their kin in Africa. Mrs. Green’s diary is very 
readable, and tells us a good deal about the Rand and 
Rhodesia. The latter term, it must be remembered, 
includes a huge region north of the Zambezi whither 
the rivalries of English and Dutch have not penetrated. 
Captain Bertrand, a Swiss gentleman, explored the 
principal kingdom of this territory in 1895, in company 
with Major Gibbons. Barotsiland is an _ interesting 
country, of which not muchis known. Captain Bertrand 
has added little to our knowledge. The text of his 
book, evidently addressed to a Continental public; 
contains superfluous descriptions of Cape Town and 
Durban, and the appendix on the Barotsi nation 
suffers from the author’s want of acquaintance with 
other Bantu tribes. The serfdom which is now pre- 
valent in Lewanika’s kingdom is sure to give trouble 
when the country is brought under more direct control. 
It is not sufficiently recognised that the emancipation 
of the Maholis was one of the chief causes of Matabele 
discontent. The Bamangwato chief Khama appears in 
this book in a more favourable light than in M. Decle’s 
well-known work. Captain Bertrand has a taste for 
natural history ; his account too of the French and 
Swiss Protestant missionaries is full of interest. 
These pioneers seem to be repeating among the Barotsi 
the excellent work done by their colleagues in Basuto- 
land. Mr. Miall has added useful notes to the book, 
but some of his translations are very unhappy. 


: A MODEL RUSSIAN GOVERNOR. 


‘*A Russian Province of the North.” By Alexander 
Platonovitch Engelhardt, Governor of the Province 
of Archangel. With Maps and _ Illustrations. 
Translated from the Russian by Henry Cooke. 
London: Constable. 1899. 18s. 


Aas has long enough been the Cinderella 
of Russian Provinces. Its tundras, its forests 
and its frozen rivers offered few attractions to the 
official class—for the ambitious governor there were 
no frontiers to be extended, to the corrupt the popu- 
lation seemed too poor even to rob. Even the trading 
port, which owed its origin to English sixteenth- 
century enterprise and was called Cholmogory until 
a Russian station was built and dedicated to the 
Archangel Michael, was crippled and ruined by Peter 
the Great who marched off its best merchants and 
ordered them to settle and trade in his new capital, 
Petersburg. Former privileges were then withdrawn 
and heavy taxation imposed until Katherine II. came 
to the throne and reversed the wrongheaded policy of her 
predecessor. Alexander I. also favoured the northern 
port and its trade in fish, tar, and timber somewhat 
revived, but no real attempt to provide proper communi- 
cations and other facilities was made until quite recently. 
If Archangel is now in a state of rapid development 
and is in the enjoyment of railways, roads, telegraphs, 
steamships and, above all, an ice free port on the 
Lapland coast it is first of all to Governor Engelhardt 
that the praise is due. In this handsome volume 
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which has been translated and edited by Mr. Henry 
Cooke British Vice-Consul at Archangel, he gives us 
some sketches of his work. 

Whilst the largest in respect of area Archangel is 
smallest in point of population of all Russian provinces. 
Some idea of its poverty in population may be gathered 
from the fact that whereas in Poland there are 72°4 
persons to the square kilometre, in Archangel there are 
only ‘o4, whilst the annual average temperature is —o'1 
centigrade. M. Engelhardt does not mention these 
depressing figures, he prefers to dwell on the brighter 
features of his province, but to properly appreciate his 
great services it is necessary to keep them in mind as 
well as the further fact that this vast region left to itself 
does not produce sufficient grain to feed even its scanty 
population. It is to a development of the fisheries and 
the ‘“‘lumbering” industry, to use the convenient 
American word, that the Governor looks in the main 
for future prosperity, although a general import and 
export trade over the new railways and a possible 
development of mineral wealth are not overlooked. 
Owing to its geographical position and natural riches 
he claims that Archangel may easily be raised from its 
previous condition of complete stagnation so as to 
‘* develop the prosperity of its own inhabitants and con- 
tribute to the wealth of the whole Empire.” ‘‘ The vast 
natural and mineral riches of the country,” he goes on 
to say, ‘‘ naphtha for instance and salt springs, silver, 
lead, copper and iron ores, still lie untouched, while 
the immense crown forests, occupying an area of 
88,079,400 acres are susceptible of far greater develop- 
ment than hitherto and might easily be made to form a 
substantial and permanent item of foreign trade and 
State revenue. . . . Nor must we lose sight of the fact 
that of all the seas which wash the shores of Russia, 
the White sea and the Arctic sea are the only ones that 
she can really call her own; and that only from the ice 
free waters of the Murman with its beautiful harbours 
sheltered by impregnable rocks of granite could a 
Russian fleet at any season of the year put to sea free 
and unfettered, and gain access to the broad ocean 
and all the countries of the world.” This suggests 
Peter the Great’s phrase ‘It is not land I want but 
water.” 

Of course M. Engelhardt could have done nothing 
without the help of M. de Witte who holds the purse 
strings at S. Petersburg, but the great finance minister 
has an eye for a good man and, considering the drain 
caused by the insatiable demands of the Siberian Rail- 
way, he has acted liberally towards Archangel. The 
first step was to bring the city into touch with the rest 
of Russia, and this was effected by the completion of 
the Moscow-Archangel Railway opened towards the 
end of 1897. Since that the Perm-Viatka Railway has 
been extended to a navigable point on the Dwina and a 
line of steamers—Kotlass-Archangel-Murman ~ started. 
Through Perm this line is in connexion with the whole 
Siberian railway system, and an important portion of 
the Siberian export and import trade will doubtless be 
diverted through Archangel and the new ice free port 
established by M. Engelhardt on the Lapp coast and 
opened this summer amid great festivities by the 
Grand Duke Vladimir. The formation of this port 
is in itself almost a romance. That the Gulf 
Stream in curving round the north of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula carried back the drift ice and left 
a long stretch of open water was known to the 
Northmen in the tenth century. It was this fact 
that encouraged the English navigators of the 
sixteenth century to attempt the North-East passage, 
but not till Katherine II. did any Russian ruler 
attempt to reap practical advantage from it, and it 
has been left to Governor Engelhardt and M. de Witte 
to carry to completion the scheme of the great Empress. 
Both as a commercial harbour and as a naval station 
the world is likely to hear a good deal more of 
Ekaterina which has now been formally added to 
Russia’s ports. 

But M. Engelhardt’s book is by no means exclusively 
devoted to railways and harbours. In his travels by 
sea and land through the province he has had many 
adventures and enjoyed much sport, and these are 
related in an unpretentious manner that is not less 
effective because of the entire absence of any literary 
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artifice. The volume is well provided with maps and 
photographs and cannot be overlooked by anyone who 
wishes to understand the great work that Russia is doing 
in improving her semi-Arctic territories in Europe and 
in Asia. 


THE CHRONICLES OF JERAHMEEL. 


**The Chronicles of Jerahmeel or the Hebrew Bible 
Historiale.” By M. Gaster. London: Royal Asiatic 
Society. 1899. 

**Chronicles of Jerahmeel” which have just 

been published by Dr. Gaster are a curious and 
interesting addition to the Oriental Translation Fund. 

The book consists of an apocryphal history of the 

Hebrew world from the creation to the death of Judas 

Maccabeus, compiled by a certain Eleazar ben Asher 

the Levite in the fourteenth century. The author 

derived his materials from various Jewish apocryphal 
additions to the Old Testament literature, large portions 
of which he embodied without alteration in his text. 

Among these earlier apocrypha is the Josippon, a 

Hebrew imitation of Josephus; another is the Chronicle 

of Jerahmeel the son of Solomon, which has now been 

brought to light for the first time. It is this fact, 
coupled with the length of the Chronicle and the 
importance of its contents, which has induced Dr. 

Gaster, somewhat to the confusion of his readers, 

to term the whole compilation the ‘‘ Chronicles of 

Jerahmeel.” 

Eleazar’s work is contained in a manuscript now in 
the possession of the Bodleian Library, and as no other 
copy of it is known it is impossible to correct or control 
the text in doubtful and uncertain places. Hence there 
is a good deal in it which still remains obscure in spite 
of Dr. Gaster’s long and elaborate Introduction, the 
arrangement and wording of which, however, are not 
always very clear. Dr. Gaster comes in it to the 
conclusion that the Chronicle belongs to some cycle 
of apocryphal literature such as that which produced the 
Book of Jubilees or the Testament of the Twelve 
Patriarchs and that its original elements are of the same 
early date. He holds moreover that it was originally 
written in Hebrew, and was probably composed in 
Spain. An examination of the names of the nations 
who are said to have sprung from the sons of Noah 
goes to show that its author lived in the sixth century 
after Christ. 

The Chronicle, however, is itself a compilation, and 
one of the documents embodied in it must go back to a 
much older date than that of its composition. One of 
the documents corresponds with a legendary history of 
the world ascribed to Philo and existing hitherto only in 
a Latin translation which was first published at Bale in 
1527 under the title of the ‘‘ Antiquities of Philo Judzeus 
the Alexandrian.” An integral part of the Chronicle of 
Jerahmeel turns out to be a Hebrew version of the 
Latin book, though the Latin is fuller and seems to con- 
tain the complete text, while the Hebrew version is 
fragmentary. Dr. Gaster contends that the Latin was 
translated from a Greek text which was itself a transla- 
tion from a Hebrew original, a considerable part of 
which now lies before us in the newly recovered 
Chronicle. On this point, however, Dr. Neubauer, an 
equally high authority, differs from him, and as long as 
we are confined to one manuscript only of the Chronicle 
a definite settlement of the question seems impossible 
Philo, it may be noticed, is the Greek equivalent of the 
Hebrew Yerahmeel, so that in the ‘‘ Philonian ” portion 
of the Chronicle we may see the original Jerahmeel 
whose name has been extended to the rest of it. 

If Dr. Gaster can maintain his two chief contentions, 
that a classical Hebrew style implies an early and not 
a recent date, and that portions of the Chronicle of 
Jerahmeel go back to the aye of Josephus, if not earlier, 
it will be necessary to revise the prevailing critical 
views as to the age and value of Jewish, apocryphal 
literature. In any case the work he has brought to 
light is an interesting and welcome addition to what 
may be called the legendary history of the Hebrews, 
and Dr. Gaster’s translation of it will be read with 
pleasure even by those who are but little interested in 
critical or literary controversies. 
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NOVELS. 


**To London Town.” By Arthur Morrison. London: 
Methuen. 1899. 6s. 

‘* It is the time of the falling of leaves. Come; let us 
be miserable.” Of some such import seemed the silent 
message of ‘‘ To London Town.” So we were prepared 
to even weep for some East End Hecuba, and otherwise 
to have our feelings scarified, albeit this latest addition 
to the literature of slumdom by the author of ‘‘ Tales of 
Mean Streets” and ‘‘A Child of the Jago” is of no 
portentous bulk. But we might have spared ourselves 
our apprehensiveness. True there is something of 
a murder; there is a wretched creature called 
‘*Old Mother Born-drunk;” there are two para- 
sites, one of whom has poetical justice meted 
out to him; there are also in these pages sordid 
details of life near the London docks. But the book 
begins as an idyll might begin, and there is a measure 
of dreamy uncertainty about its ending that helps to 
make pleasant reading. Moreover one is impressed 
with the author’s knowledge of certain phases of 
character as well as by his undoubtedly fine craftsman- 
ship. For the rest we are constrained to say that the 
art here displayed does not conceal art. Perhaps it is 
that the slight story is too slight to make one forget 
that it isa story and nothing more. Any way the best 
that can truthfully be said of ‘‘ To London Town” is 
that it comprises a cleverly worked up series of episodes 
typical of humble life. The style is clear, incisive, 
graphic. The sylvan touches appeal to one’s sense of 
beauty ; but so far as the men and women are con- 
cerned, while their sayings and doings are true enough, 
they themselves are as unprovocative of emotional 
interest as any artist’s lay figure, however lifelike the 
figure may be as to outline and proportions. 


**A Son of Rimmon.” By Athol Forbes. London: 
Jarrold. 1899. 3s. 6d. 


Weare informed that this book is by a “‘ reverend 
gentleman who is the author of ‘ Cassock and Comedy’ 
which was threatened to be formally condemned by a 
dignitary of the Church in the Consistory Court of his 
diocese.” To put it mildly this is no doubt sheer non- 
sense : but we have not often come across a book 
which, if it were possible in these days, we*should more 
like to see treated despitefully and contemptuously in 
some public manner than ‘“‘ A Son of Rimmon”’—if we 
were sure this would not increase its circulation. From 
the first page of its ineffably stupid preface to the last 
of the story the book proclaims the intellectual poverty 
and vulgarity of its writer. There is not a bright idea, 
nor a well-written sentence in the whole of the wretched 
volume; and if it were worth while we could fill a 
column from it with mistakes of elementary grammar. 
Better dialogue can be heard in a _ theatre of 
marionettes at a country fair. The book must 
surely mark the lowest point to which ‘‘ literature” can 
sink ; and yet the writer seems offensively confident 
that this rubbish will hit the taste of the public. To 
tolerate without disgust the degrading treatment of the 
noble story of Naaman and Elisha would be to deserve 
the same contempt we have for the book” From the 
hands of any man the book would be an offence : coming 
from the hands of a clergyman it ought to be an offence 
punishable without benefit of clergy. 


‘*Anna.” Par Felix Depardieu. Paris: Ollendorff. 
1899. 500. 

A French novel is rarely vulgar, but when it is it 
soon outruns the worst efforts of our own insular 
fiction. The nobleman who writes under the pseu- 
donym of Felix Depardieu has set himself to depict 
fashionable life at a Belgian watering-place, and we 
hesitate to say whether his vulgar manner or his vulgar 
characters jar most upon our taste. He is never 
actually indecent, but he is often disgusting and always 
lacks the instincts of a gentleman. He commits the 
juvenile indiscretion of taking sides between his puppets, 
but he does not succeed in presenting his favourites 
more attractively than his bétes noires. Anna, the 
eponymous heroine, is the daughter of an_hotel- 
keeper, whom society sneers at until the Pope makes 
him a duke, when it cringes to him. The story (save 
the mark!) concerns her’ calf-love with an irritating 
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young man, Everybody behaves in the most impro- 
bable way and there is not a spark of interest from 
cover to cover. The quality which the author evidently 
most admires in a man isa vigorous insolence to ladies, 
but in this he is probably not alone among his country- 
men. 


“In King’s Houses : a Romance of the Days of Queen 
Anne.” By Julia C. R. Dorr. London: Duck- 
worth. 1899. 6s. 

Old-world gardens with the scent of roses and the 
beauty of jasmine, nature everywhere wreathed in 
smiles, a courtliness of mien in man woman and child 
that perhaps never was but still remains dear to 
tradition, are some of the things conjured up before the 
senses by Miss Dorr’s prettily told story of one Robin, 
playmate of a prince, and his Little Lady. The 
romance is meant for the youthful reader, but it will 
appeal to évery heart that is still young enough to 
understand it. Without being profound the book 
contains much fine thought well expressed and it is 
sound and sane in sentiment. But why is the eye 
tortured by modern American spelling ? This mutila- 
tion of such words as favour, honour, and many 
another entitled to its ‘‘u,” constitutes the sole blot on 
what is otherwise a delightful volume. 


“‘A Bolt from the Blue.” By Scott Graham. London: 
Jarrold. 3s. 6d. 


‘‘A Bolt from the Blue” is refreshingly prehistoric. 
In the days of one’s youth one thought, nay one may 


.even have talked, as do the weird beings here set before 


us. In those days it seemed fitting that the hero should 
be ‘‘ haughty,” the heroine ‘“‘ affable” and the comic 
element ‘‘ facetious.” With admiration should we have 
followed the career of the young baronet who was so 
rightly opposed to ‘‘ feminine levity” and who when it 
came to acting as his fiancée’s lacquey felt his proud 
blood revolt to an extent which made it impossible for 
him to carry her shoes. And the maiden all forlorn 
who for love of him threw herself in front of the on- 
rushing train would she not have seemed to us eminently 
pathetic? But all that was in the long ago, and we 
wonder vaguely as we read, how these old friends of 
ours have managed to stray into this galére of 1899. 


** A Social Upheaval.” By Isidore G. Ascher. London: 
Greening. 6s. 

This artless work is described upon the title-page as 
“*anovel in twelve parts.” The introduction announces 
that “the design of this story is to endeavour to 
survey some of the aspects of Socialism, to portray 
the ills and grievances of a complaining, dissatisfied 
humanity in a whimsical manner, and to satirically 
present a cure for them. . . . The cant of altruism is 
denounced. The futility of impracticable schemes, the 
fatuity of wild schemes, are plainly established” and so 
on. Having been so clearly directed to find satire and 
whimsicality in ‘‘ A Social Upheaval,” we kept our eyes 
conscientiously open for the same, till sheer weariness 
obliged us to close them. Those who disapprove of 


- Socialism may well ask to be saved from their friends— 


or, at any rate, from the partisanship of Mr. Isidore 
Ascher. 


‘Bottled Holidays for Home Consumption,” by 
Martin Cobbett (Sands. 6s.), has a certain charm 
in its extraordinary discursiveness. It is a jumble of 
everything—desultory chit-chat, reminiscences, stories, 
advice to boys, sketches of colonial life, &c.—and has 
this merit, that it may be opened at almost any page, 
dozed over and shut again, without the thread being 
lost by the reader: for there is no ‘‘ thread,” unless the 
very genial personality of the author which crops up 
now and again may be held to constitute one. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Lead Compounds in Pottery from the Potters Point of 
View.” By William Burton. London : Simpkin, Marshall 
and Co. 1899. Is. 

This book is a reply on behalf of the pottery manufacturers 
tothe Repoft df Professors Thorpe ped Oliver on the use of 
lead compounds in pottery. As preliminary to the purely con- 
troversial part it describes, for the purpose of distinguishing 
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clearly, the branches of the pottery manufacture in which the 
danger from “ plumbism” exists from the innocuous branches 
in which the risks to health are no greater than those in any 
other process of manufacture. In doing this much information 
is supplied with which everyone who enters into the contro- 
versy should be acquainted. The criticism upon the statistics 
of the Report is that they have not been compiled with a 
proper regard to classification so that the results are more or 
less unreliable as to the extent of lead poisoning. But it 
is admitted that it is sufficiently prevalent to excuse all measures 
necessary to guard against it. The argument is that notwith- 
standing the assertion of the Report it is still impossible to use 
leadless glazes if our reputation for earthenware manufacture 
is to be sustained as no such effective glaze has yet been dis- 
covered. But it is agreed that there are certain lead com- 
pounds less dangerous than others the use of which might be 
insisted on, and that the use of raw lead should be prohibited. 
On the other hand the author does not accept Professor 
Thorpe’s formula. The exclusion of women and young persons 
from any part of the trade is considered unnecessary if the 
“fritted” lead is introduced compulsorily with other proper 
regulations for conducting the processes and inspection of the 
workpeople. These regulations the author contends should 
not be made by the Home Office without consultation with the 
manufacturers. Previous conferences before new rules are 
issued would in the author's opinion be preferable to the pre- 
sent method of arbitration: though he denies that the latter 
method has been used for obstructive purposes by the manu- 
facturers. The book is a well-informed and very temperate 
statement of the case which it advocates. 


“Eden v. Whistler: The Baronet and the Butterfly.” Paris : 
Louis-Henry May. 1899. 5s. 


We cannot guess what useful purpose Mr. Whistler imagined 
would be served by the publication of this book. It is nota 
very interesting or amusing book ; and no particular moral can 
be drawn from it, save perhaps that people should not be bad- 
tempered and mean. The thing that strikes one most is Mr. 
Whistler’s plentiful lack of dignity of character. Private 
emotions are not always public interests ; and the man who 
stands on the kerb screaming aloud his inmost griefs is certain 
to appear ridiculous. One should not invite the world to drop 
in once a week to see the family washing done. Mr. Whistler 
seems to be the kind of man who would do these things. The 
Eden-Whistler story was a simple one. Sir William Eden 
ordered a picture of his wife from Mr. Whistler ; the price was 
to be from one hundred to one hundred and fifty guineas. Sir 
William, in rather a shabby way, gave Mr. Whistler the 
minimum price. The painter’s proper course was to return the 
cheque and refuse to have any further dealings with Sir William. 
But it occurred to Mr. Whistler that the shabbiness of the 
transaction should be made known to the whole world ; so he 
kept cheque and picture and compelled Sir William to publish 
his own story in the law courts of Paris. No one now cares 
twopence what the result was, though it happened to be that 
Mr. Whistler had to return the hundred guineas and pay forty 
pounds damages, and was allowed to keep the picture. There 
at least the matter should have ended. But apparently Mr. 
Whistler thinks there is only one mean man left in the world, 
and that if he kills him the race will be exterminated. Hence, 
we suppose, this book. The aim may be laudable enough ; ~ 
but most readers, it is only too likely, will come to the con- 
clusion that both parties got their deserts. 


“Dictionary of the Bible.” Edited by J. Hastings, D.D. 
Vol. Il, Feign to Kinsman. Edinburgh: Clark. 1899. 


All students of theology will welcome the second volume of 
this valuable and scholarly work. The list of “Authors of 
Articles” is sufficient security for sound learning, acute criticism, 
and justly balanced judgment. Of course it is inevitable that 
there should be a large variety in the intellectual quality of the 
performances of so many scholars : but we have never seen a 
smaller proportion of inferior work in a dictionary of this kind : 
and some of the longer articles such as Professor Ryle’s on 
“Genesis,” Professor Marcus Dods’ on Galatians, a whole 
series by Professor Sanday, “Isaiah” by Professor G. A. 
Smith, “Jacob” by Professor Driver, “Jonah” by Professor 
K6nig, are admirable. A specially valuable feature is the note 
appended to the more important articles, giving the “Litera- 
ture” on the subject. It is eminently satisfactory that this 
Dictionary boldly stands on a “scientific” foundation, and 
cannot be discounted on account of denominational affinities. 
Every variety of learned Christian seems to find a place in the 
contributors’ list. We have been specially impressed by the 
happy combination of reverence and honesty which marks such 
articles as we have been able to read. 


“ Ptinciples of Mercantile Law.” By Joshua Slater. London : 
Stevens and Haynes. 1899. Second edition. 3s. 6d. 


This book is not intended for lawyers or law students, but 
doubtless, as this second edition shows, there are many to whom 
it will afford both useful and interesting reading as throwing 
light upon numerous mercantile transactions. It deals with the 
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subjects falling under this description : such as partnership, 
agency, shipping, insurance contracts, negotiable instruments, 
and naturally winds up with bankruptcy. 


The name of Messrs. Macmillan instead of Messrs. Longmans, 
Green and Co. was given last week as that of the publishers of 
“The Episcopate of Charles Wordsworth.” 


THE SEPTEMBER REVIEWS. 


f° the monthly reviews, as for the daily and weekly press, 

there has been no lack of interesting subjects demanding 
treatment during the holiday season. Usually the months of 
August and September are as dull from the point of view of the 
press as from the point of view of business. The Transvaal 
crisis and the Dreyfus case with echoes of the Peace Confer- 
ence, have come as boons and blessings to editors and contri- 
butors. Thus we are in no way surprised to find the supply of 
serious matter in the September Reviews as plethoric as ever. 
Whether the holiday-making public would not find lighter 
articles more attractive is a question on which the holiday- 
maker will no doubt hold definite views. He will possibly 
prefer to wander in Scottish forests and by Scottish streams 
with Sir Herbert Maxwell in “ Blackwood ” rather than to weigh 
the pros and cons of Anglophobia with M. Urbain Gohier in 
the “ National Review,” or Diplomaticus in the “ Fortnightly ;” 
to dip into Miss Alice Law’s article on “A New Caroline 
Commonplace Book” in the “Fortnightly” rather than to 
trouble his head with the controversy between Sir Sidney 
Shippard and Mr. Edmund Robertson in the “ Nineteenth ;” to 
discover the new episode in the career of William Lauder the 
literary forger detailed by Mr. A. H. Millar in “ Blackwood” 
rather than to take up “The White Man’s Burden in China” 
under the guidance of “Senex” in the “ Contemporary” or 
Mr. R. S. Gundry in the “Fortnightly” however special 
may be the information which both command. Several 
literary articles will assuredly claim the attention of those for 
whom everything literary is charming. Dr. William Barry in 
the “ National ” defends critics as the keepers of literature. He 
writes of course of criticism in its higher branches, of Goethe 
and Sainte Beuve and Macaulay, not of the hack reviewer. 
Critics worthy of the name must be interpreters : if they are 
less, they are mere advertisers. He sums up their whole duty 
in the words of Brutus “ Censure me in your wisdom and awaken 
your senses that you may the better judge.” Whilst Dr. Barry 
philosophises on critics the Hon. Martin Morris in the 
“ Nineteenth ” philosophises on poetry. His point of view is 
equally exalted. He sees poetry in all things: in life, art, 
science, religion, history, philosophy, knowledge, experience. 
“Poetry,” he says, “ has essentially no more connexion with 
verse writing than it has with pig sticking.” But if possible 
more attractive than either is Miss Alice Law’s seventeenth- 
century Commonplace Book. It contains some quaint matter. 
Two lines from some hitherto unpublished verses are peculiarly 
apropos in a holiday season characterised by much talk of war : 


Travell displayes mens Oustomes habits parts 

and these their hearts 
warr is a Kingdoms physicke peace its health 

their offspring wealth. 


Dreyfus is writ large over the current reviews. The question 
of his innocence, says the Onlooker in “Blackwood,” has long 
been subordinated to the question of his accusers’ infamy. The 
point now is what effect will the case have on the morale of 
France and international relations generally. M. André God- 
fernaux in the “ Fortnightly” and M. Gohier in the “ National” 
picture the struggle as between the principles of truth and 
justice on the one side and reaction and oppression on the 
other. France is the victim of irreconcilable aims. She is 
eager to respect authority at the same time that she seeks to 
espouse the cause of freedom in something more than words. 
According to M. Godfernaux, her ambition still is to realise the 
great ideas of the Revolution but she has placed her destinies 
in the hands of men who regard only the antitheses of those 
ideas. Hehas hopes that the Dreyfus case will not end with 
the Rennes trial. France now sees where she stands. 
She has passed through periods of pessimism and of agony, and 
the Renaissance should be near. France will pull herself 
together and Dreyfus will be the instrument to save her from 
the fate of Spain and other Latin nations. M. Godfernaux has 
not even lost faith in the possibility of imparting liberal ideas 
to the Roman Catholic clergy. He is as hopeful as Sir Godfrey 
Lushington who in the “National” supplements his recent 
Dreyfus case Supplement with a review of events up to date. 
Sir Godfrey bases his conviction that this “struggle of passion 
against am pel will have a satisfactory issue on the by no 
means obvious circumstance that “in France as elsewhere the 
uniform covers a human heart,” and that in this instance truth 
is very mighty. Even in Mr. Sidney Low’s extremely interest- 
ing paper in the “ Nineteenth Century” on the future of great 
armies, Dreyfus is as prominent as the Peace Conference which 
affords Mr. Low his text. He has two main premisses to 
support, first that the only safe way to preserve peace is to main- 
tain huge armies in command of the most deadly engines of 
destruction known to science. A military war under modern 
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conditions means annihilation for the conquered : consciousness 
of this is a sufficient incentive to peace. Secondly armies must 
be made what the German army and the British navy are : 
great schools for the formation of character. It is because her 
army is not that that the scandals of which France is the 
victim are possible. Mr. Low would turn armies into industrial 
academies. The soldier should be educated to take part not 
only in military struggles but in the industrial struggle which 
grows ever keener. ‘The conscript will be dismissed, not 
merely with some mastery of those weapons he may never be 
called on to use, but also with a knowledge of those other crafts 
and appliances with which his hand will be familiar all the 
days of his life.” In a word the army might be made a 
means to the realisation of some part of the Socialist ideal 
of ateliers nationaux. The plight of France is attributed 
by M. Gohier to the machinations of a Catholic-military con- 
spiracy. He traces the whole mischief to the Jesuits, who 
receive encouragement not only from Rome but from the- 
German Emperor. There has unquestionably been something 
like a Franco-German rapprochement, and this by setting “la 
revanche” on one side has left a void in French life. France 
apparently must have someone to hate, and Anglophobia is the 
necessary consequence of improved relations with Germany. 
France, according to M. Gohier, thinks she could go to war with 
England with less suicidal consequences than with Germany. 
A repetition of the disaster of 1870 would mean dismember- 
ment. Defeat by Great Britain would mean the loss of colonies. 
which are a luxury, not a necessity. “If we challenge Eng- 
land,” he says, “we shall be able to masquerade as warriors 
without fighting.” He is bitter because his countrymen have 
given support to lying and forgery ; we should rather say they 
are to be condoled with on their betrayal. Equally we do 
not believe that the French people are Anglophobes. The 
disease is confined to intransigeant organs whose importance is 
in inverse ratio to the noise they make. “ Diplomaticus” in 


the “ Fortnightly” robs the coalition nightmare of any terrors - 


it may have had for those who are scared by every suggestion 
that Great Britain’s enemies are about to unite forces. France 
and Germany may interchange courtesies, but Alsace-Lorraine 
blocks the way to intimacy. The French people know that 
Great Britain is their best customer. “ Diplomaticus” can see 
but one way in which a coalition against England could hope 
to succeed. He thinks we are safe whilst we adhere to Free 
Trade. But is this not a tacit confession that British Free 
Trade—so-called—has become profitable chiefly to our rivals? 

Sweet reasonableness is not a special virtue of the people of 
the United States either in their domestic or international rela- 
tions. But certain writers in the monthly reviews seem to be 
of opinion that the Americans are in the right and the Canadians 
consequently in the wrong over the Alaskan boundary question. 
In the “National” an editorial note anticipates that the 
dispute will become more acute before it is settled. The toné 
adopted by Mr. Maurice Low, the representative of the 
“ National” in America, assuredly is not calculated to soothe 
Canadian susceptibilities. Mr. Horace Townsend in the “ Fort, 
nightly” adopts a much more judicial tone in attempting to 
show that the Americans have a good deal of excuse for the 
attitude they have adopted. But his article will not help them 
much. “In asking America to submit the whole question to 
arbitration . . . we are asking her to take chances which no 
democratic government could afford to take,” says Mr 
Townsend. Comment, we think, is needless. The United 
States in dealing with Canada is too inclined to assume the 
superior airs which find their most emphatic expression against 
the blacks. Miss Elizabeth Banks’ article in the “ Nineteenth 
Century ” on “ The American Negro and his Place” shows the 
strength of the racial animus which prevails. There seems to 
be no place in American Society for the negro, or for anyone with 
a tinge of negro blood in his veins. Peculiarly painful is the posi- 
tion of the “white negroes.” “Association with the pure-blooded 
blacks is distasteful to them, while companionship or equality 
with the whites is denied them : they are outcasts by their own 
choice from the blacks, outcasts by the horror and repulsion 
felt for them from the whites.” 

An American divine—Dr. Henry R. Percival—discusses 
in the “Nineteenth Century” the “Future of the Christian 
Religion.” He thinks that the Roman Church and the Pro- 
testant denominations are either stationary or declining, the 
latter, indeed, with the possible exception of the Baptists being 
doomed to extinction. The movement of modern society is 
towards the moderate Catholicism of the Anglican Church. 
These bold conclusions are advanced on a very slender basis 
of evidence, and they have almost a grotesque appearance 
when expounded by a representative of a denomination which 
does nct possess half a million adherents in the whole of the 
United States. In the “Contemporary” no less than three 
articles are concerned with ecclesiastical matters. The 
Principal of Cuddesdon takes up the defence of “ Theological 
Colleges,” and makes some good points, though he does not 
succeed in meeting the charge that the atmosphere of those 
seminaries is not favourable to virility of character or breadth 
of mind. Dr. Guinness Rogers expounds his notorious views on 
the Establishment in an article on “The Archbisivops and the 
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AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers : {ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For apply to the inet Somes 5 Be: church Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Eran rh Office, Office, 16 Cockspur Street” haring Cross, S.W. Ww. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


By their Steamship 
* LUSITANIA,” 3,912 tons register, 4,000 h.p. 
For SOUTH OF SPAIN, SICILY, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
MALTA, ALGIERS, &c., 


Leaving London 21st September, arriving back 30th October. 
Passengers may inves London as ie as rst October and overtake the steamer at 


franche. 
High-class cuisine, String band, &c. 
. { F.GREEN & CO Head Offices : 
Managers: { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue. 


For particulars apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or 
to West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


P & O. COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND, AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
. SERVICES. 


Pp FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
. s MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, sTRaIts, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


& CHEAP RETURN peers and ROUND THE WORLD. 


TOURS. For ly at the London Offices, 122 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 


UNION LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 
Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 


Apply to the CO., Ltd., Canute Southampton ; 
4 Cockspur Street, London, S.w. 3 and 


SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-8 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY i 


TOTWAL AWD 


CHLORODYNE wonder vaiaatie remedy 


ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE teal diseases? Fever, 


Croup, Ague. 


cy liative in Neuralgi 
CHLORODYNE it, Cancer, Too’ e, 
Meningitis, &c. 

‘Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a 
despatch from Her Majesty's a at Manila to the effect that cholera has been 
raging fearfully, = = the only remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See 
Lancet, 1 December, 

of Piracy and Imitation. 

Caution. Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. 
BRowNE was the of Cu NE, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Times, 13 July, 7864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s, x4d., 2s. od., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 
without ‘the words “ Dr. Browne's on the Government 
Stamp. Overwhelming edical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33§Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


ROCK LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1806. 


WEALTH. STABILITY. SECURITY. 
IN CLAIMS UPWARDS OF £11,500,000 


Employer Liability Assurance under 
Workmen's Compensation Act, 1897. 


CHIEF OFFICE : 45 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
GerorcE S. CRISFORD, Actuary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 


Incorporated A.D. 1720. 
Cuier ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
FUNDS IN HAND, £4,400,000. CLAIMS PAID, £39,000,000. 
FIRE. 


INSURANCES ARE GRANTED AGAINST LOSS OR FIRE on Property 
of almost every description, at moderate 


LIFE. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE IS TRANSACTED. 
lute Security. Large Bonuses. Moderate Premiums. 


ACCIDENTS AND EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY. 


Insurances against Employer's Liability and Personal Accidents are now granted. 
Bonuses on Accident Policies allowed to Life Policy-holders and Total Abstainers. 


Apply for full Prospectuses to E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


The Annual Premium Income of this Office, which amounts to £273,636, is 
derived from Home Business only, no foreign risks being undertaken. 
= — of Premium charged are the same as rte adopted by other leading 


Com: 
7 a made in settlement of Fire Claims exceed Four Millions. 
Damage caused by Lightning and Explosions by Gas made good. 


G. W. STEVENS 
G. E. RATLIFFE, } 7eint Secretaries, 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE. LIFE. 


CAPITAL + = £1,200,000. 


HEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEstT END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W. 


LIFE POLICIES.—Important Advantages. 


1. Whole World. 2. Unconditional. 3. Unforfeitable. 
4. Guaranteed cash surrender values. 


FIRE POLICIES AT LOWEST CURRENT RATES. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED, 


(ESTABLISHED 1808.) 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED), 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED £88,000,000. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 
FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 4 
2, W.c. Subscribed Capital, 1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. T 


Funds over £1, 500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1843. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, PREsIDENT. 


NEW FEATURES: (Stated on each Policy) 
CASH SURRENDERS 
LOANS 
AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE 


EXTENDED INSURANCE 


SURRENDERS IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


‘There does not appear to be any valid reason why a scale of surrender values 
should not be print on each policy issued, so as to enable the assured to know 


what actually to expect.”— Times. 

‘We are glad to see that this unsatisfactory state of affairs has been altogether 
altered by the Mutual of New York......The Mutual has done much to increase the 
popularity of life assurance, for the —— of really liberal surrender values removes 

bout the only solid objection to life assurance that exists.” —Pal/ Mali Gazette. 


For further particulars apply to the Head Office for the United Kingdom, 


17 AND 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 
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Ritualists.”. We may notice the characteristic impertinence 
of the statement that “ the Church of England is an institution 
in which the Nonconformist laity are as much concerned as 
the Archbishops themselves.” The Dissenters held a very 
different opinion thirty years ago when they repudiated Church 
Rates. Mr. J. R. Mozley prints with a brief introduction _ 
“Five Letters by Cardinal Newman.” - They were written in 
the year 1875 in answer to inquiries on the subject which 
Cardinal Vaughan, with questionable wisdom, has just forced 
again into prominence. “I had asked whether the real 
conduct of the visible Church—i.e., in his view, of the Church 
of Rome—had been in accordance with that spirit of morality 
and goodness which should mark a divine example and a 
pear ye teacher. . How came it that the visible happiness 
and harmony of the several countries of Europe should be 
almost in the reverse proportion to the degree of their belief in 
the authority of Rome?” The Cardinal’s answers are excellent 
examples of that elusive subtlety of which he was past master. 
He makes some interesting admissions, which may be com- 
mended to the notice of less candid apologists. It is startling 
to read, however, that “the Church, viewed as a political body, 
has always been in advance of the age: up to 1600 most men 
would grant this.” The argument is summarised thus. “I 
say, even ype there have been changes in doctrine and 
polity, still the ethos of the Catholic Church is what it was of 
old time, and whatever and whoever quarrels with Catholicism 
now, quarrels virtually, and would have quarrelled, if alive, 
1,800 years | ago, with the Christianity of Apologists and 
Evangelists.” This is more courageous than convincing. 


For This Week’s Books see page 341. 


Barr's DarFFopiLs 


** That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.” 

BARR’S DAFFODIL CATALOGUE is illustrated with original photographs 
taken at the Long Ditton Nurseries, and contains a Descriptive List of all the finest 
Daffodils in —. eeoNS, the best Novelties for 1899. Free on application. 

RR & SONS, 12 & 13 King Street, Covent Garden, don. 


DUTCH BULBS. 


SALES EVERY DAY EXCEPTING SATURDAYS. 


PROTHEROE & MORRIS will Sell-by 


Auction at their Central Sale Ragen, Oe and 68 Cheapside, London, E.C., 
every day (Saturdays excepted), Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, arcissus, and other 
Bulbs from Holland, lotted to suit large and smal buyers. 5,000 lots sold weekly. 
Commissions executed for those unable to attend the auctions. Lots packed and 
forwarded to all parts. Catalogues sent on application. 
Auction Rooms and Estate ices, 67 68 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
THE MOST 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 
COCOA 
EMPIRE THEATRE, 
LEICESTER SQUARE. 


EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ROUND THE TOWN AGAIN, 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT Doors open 7.45. 


THE ROYAL HOSPITAL 
CHILDREN AND WOMEN, 


WATERLOO BRIDGE ROAD. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Founded 1816. 52 Beds full. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations earnestly solicited 
for maintenance and enlargement to 100 Beds. 


FIRST LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


PATRON : 


BANKERS : 
PARR’S, Lombard Street; COUTTS’, 59 Strand. 
THOS. S. CONISBEE, Secretary and Superintendent. 
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DECORATORS 
AND 
FURNISHERS. 


The most comprehensive Galleries in London. 


175 to 181 Oxford Street, London, W. 
175 and 176 SLOANE STREET,'8.W. 


“‘LANCET” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS PosT FREE. 


€¢ G B 33 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
ase WHISKY: 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 


GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 


D°J.M.BARRIE says:—“WHAT | 
CALL THE ARCADIA in N 


"MY LADY 


MIXTURE 
AND NO OTHER? 
J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour Street, W. 


OR AGENTS. 


Nestor 
Gianaclis 
Cigarettes. 


Of all Tobacconists and Stores. 


157a, NEW BOND STREET. 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 


Branches in South Africa. 


Subscribed Capital (goth June, «+ 44,959,100 
Paid-up Capital .. +» £1,239,700° 
Reserve Fund ee eo ee + 41,144,820 


This Bank grants drafts on, “and transacts every 
with, the aces towns in Cape Colo Colony, Natal, tal, South A 
Free’ State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. “telegraphic 
received for fixed periods. Terms on application. 


description of rican, Republi 


J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Builders of Great Britain: Admiral Phillip (Louis Becke and Walter 
Jeffery). Unwin. 5s. 
CLASssICcs. 
Senega on Benefits (Translated.by Thomas Lodge). Dent. 1s. 6d. 
FICTION. 
The Overseas Library : The Well-Sinkers (Ethel Quinn). Unwin. 2s. 
A Name to Conjure with (John Strange Winter). Whité. 6s. 
M. S. Bradford Special (Archibald Clavering Gunter). Routledge. 
2s. 6d. 


A Romance of Nun’s Hollow (Riette). Digby, Long. 35. 6d. 
To London Town (Arthur Morrison). Methuen. 
A Gentleman Player (R. N. Stephens). Methuen. 6s. 
Quinford (Arthur H. Holmes). London: At the Sign of the Unicorn. 
Love’s Depths (Georges Ohnet). Chatto and Windus? 3s. 6d. 
In Monte Carlo (Translated by S. C. de Soissons from the original 
Polish of Henryk Sienkiewicz). Greening. 2s. 6d. 
ScHOOL Books. 
Elementary Dynamics (W. M. Baker). Bell. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOsoPHY. 
The History ofthe European Fauna (R. F. Scharff). Walter Scott. 6s. 


TRAVEL. 
Alaska and the Klondike: a Journey to the New Eldorado, with 
Hints to the Traveller (Angelo Heilprin). Pearsons. 7s. 67. 


VERSE. 
The Temple (George Herbert). Methuen. 2s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Bridge rs How to Play It (Archibald Dunn, Junr.). Routledge. 
Is. 6d. 
Fortune Telling by Cards (I. B. Prangley). Upcott Gill. 1s. 
Murray’s Handbooks to Wilts and Dorset (Fifth edition). Murray. 6s. 
Pamphlets and Addresses (George Webb Medley). Cassell. 
The Complete Angler (Izaak Walton. Temple edition). Dent. 15. 6d. 
The Works of Shakespeare (Vol. VIII. Eversley edition). Mac- 
millan. 55. 
— and the Modern Barbary Pirates (Herbert Vivian). Pearsons. 


Zhe SATURDAY REVIEW 7s on sale at the following places abroad :— 


The Galignani 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
99 SPO cecccccncceccces Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
9 Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 
99 Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Corccccccccecesceecs Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 


«Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madelein-. 
-.W. H. Kihl, Jagerstrasse 73. 
«Messrs. Gerojd & Co., 8 Stefansplatz. 
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BUDA-PESTH A. Lappert. 

Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
«+..Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOPLE . +-Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 


HoMBURG ......+ .-Schick’s Library. 
- The Anglo-American Bookselling Depét. 
Baw VOR vc cevscccceacs The International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane St. 
Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.)..Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
Toronto, CANADA ...... The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
Montreau, CaANnapa ....The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 


TUST PUBLISHED. 


MR. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


KIT KENNEDY: 


COUNTRY BOY. 
By R. CROCHKETT. 
With Six Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


“Kit Kennedy” is a story of “‘The Lilac Sunbonnet” order, and may be 
described as Mr. Crockett’s “‘ David Copperfield.” It ins more autobi 
graphical material than any previous work of his. The scene is laid about his 
own birthplace, and though the events are not, of course, to be identified with 
those of the author’s own life, the whole atmosphere, religious and moral, is that 
which he breathed as a boy, The story contains at once a tragic drama of love 
and suffering, and all the human ccmedy of a Scottish countryside. Mr. Crockett 
has, perhaps, never expressed himself so completely as in ‘‘ Kit Kennedy.” 


JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, E.C. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. All the New and Standard 
Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 

‘orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


: | ‘O BE SOLD, by Tender, the old-established Pub- 
lishing Business of A. D. INNES & COMPANY, Limited, of a a 
Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C., including Leasehold Interest, Goodwill, 
Cains Trade Fixtures, Furniture, Plant, Machinery, and Stock-in-Trade. 
Copyrights include a large number of works by many noted and popular 
Authors of the day, a list and full particulars of which may be seen at the under- 
mentioned office of The Law Investment and Insurance Corporation, Limited. 
Tenders to be sent in addressed to the se of The Law Investment and 
Insurance Corporation, Limited, 9 Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C., 
before the 14th September, 1899. 
Particulars and Conditions of Sale and Forms of Tender may be obtained. gratis 
of the above-named and of the Vendor's Solicitors, Messrs. Sharpe, Parker, 
Pritchards and Barham, 12 New Court, Carey Street, London, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 

all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
‘London; 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO,, 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED 
AND ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, Code: Unicope. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W.; LONDON. 


HOSPITAL PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC 
(M.B., London).—The next course of LECTURES and PRACTICAL. 
CLASSES for this Examination will begin on OCTOBER 2. Candidates entering. 
for this course can register as Medical Students. Full particulars may be obtain 
on application to the Dean, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, 5.E. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 


WINTER SESSION will begin on MONDAY, 


OCTOBER 2nd, 1899. i 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the aggre- 
gate value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. : , 

The Medical School contains large Lecture Rooms and well-appointed Labora- 
tories for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting Rooms, Museum, Library, &c. 

A large Recreation Ground has recently been purchased, and is open to members 
of the Students’ Clubs. 

For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the WARDEN of the 
College, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 
GFaTEMATIC Courses of Lectures and Laboratory 


Work in the subjects of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. 
Examinations of the University of London will commence on October 2 and con- 
tinue = July, 1900. Attendance on this Class counts as part of the five years 
curriculum. 

Fee for the whole course £21, or £18 18s. to Students of the Hospital ; or single 
sp Class for the J: Examinati 
ere is a Specia' for the Janua ‘amination. ‘ 
For further particulars apply to the WARDEN of the College, St. Bartholomew's. 
Hospital, London, E.C. 


A book forwarded on application. 
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BONANZA, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL - 


£200,000. 


MANAGER’S REPORT 
FUR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1899. 


Number of feet driven, risen, and sunk, 

exclusive of stopes 179 feet. 
Ore and waste mined an ese ... 8,402 tons. 

Less waste sorted out == 27°35 per cent. 2,382 ,, 


Balance sent to mill 6,020 tons. 
Percentage of South Reef mined ... “60 ee 51°5 per cent. 
Main Reef Leader mined ... 48°58 


MILL. 
Stamps sae ee 40 
Running time eee eee 29°04 days. 
Tons milled ... ose 6,020 tons. 
Tons per stamp per diem ase eve ove 5°18 
Smelted gold bullion eee 5:771°O5 ozs. 


Equivalent in fine gold + 4,910°49 5, 


SANDS AND SLIMES WORKS. 


Equivalent in fine gold 2,117°68 ,, 
TOTAL YIELD. 
- Yield in fine gold from all sources Pa 7,028°18 ozs. 
99 - per ton milled... 23°34 dwts. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND 
REVENUE. 


On a basis of 6,020 Tons Milled. 


EXPENDITURE. 

i ad & 

To Mining Expenses... see ooo Ir 8-10 
Crushing and Sorting... 467 16 9 I 6°65 
Milling ... seo 1,232 II Ir 4 
Cyaniding Sands ... ont 971 911 3 2°73 

‘so Slimes 499 18 10 I 7°93 

Head Office soo aoe 440 10 0 I 5°56 


47,126 12 7 £1 3 811 


Extraordinary Expenditure 468 11 0 Oo 6°67 


7595 3 7 5 2-78 
Development Redemption 1,204 0 0 O04 

8,799 3 7 1 9 278 
Profit on ose 20,543 9 8 


£29,342 13 3 £417 5°78 


REVENUE. 
Value. Value per Ton. 


20,501 6 4 3 


By Mill Gold: 4,910°495 ozs. fine 
gold, valued at... 
By Cyanide Gold : 2,117°688 ozs. fine 


gold, valued at ... on eee 8,841 6 11 I 9 4°46 


£29,342 13 3 £417 5°78 


The 5 per cent. tax on profits imposed by the Government of the 
S.A.R. has not been allowed for in this Statement. 


EXCESS DEVELOPMENT ACCOUNT. 


Development ... 41,649 16 11 
Less Development Redemption charged under 

working costs... wie ase 1,204 0 O 

£445 16 11 


FRANCIS SPENCER, Manager. 


CAUTION. 


TO STOCKBROKERS, BANKERS AND OTHERS. 


The following Securities, the property of Mr. VICTOR ALLIEZ, 
Notary of Beaucaire (France), having been lost or stolen, all persons 
are hereby warned against negotiating or otherwise dealing with 


the same :— 


2 SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER 


For TEN Shares each of 


THE GELDENHUIS ESTATE..AND GOLD 
MINING COMPANY 


(ELANDSFONTEIN No. 1), LIMITED, 


numbered “6 and “998 and comprising 20 Shares of £1 each, 


numbered 126351 to 126360, 197268 to 197271, 55972 to 
55973, and 190516 to 190519 inclusive. 


Information as to any dealings in the above Share Warrants should 
be given forthwith to the Head Office of The Geldenhuis Estate and 
Gold Mining Company (Elandsfontein No. 1), Limited, P. O. Box 
No. 413, Johannesburg ; or to the London Office of the Company, 
120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C.; or to the Crédit Lyonnais, 
19 Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


NOTICE re BEARER SHARE WARRANTS. 


S the fees hitherto charged for Share Warrants to Bearer have 
not covered the cost of production, notice is hereby given 
that on and after the 2nd day of October, the fees will be raised to 
Is. per Warrant instead of 6d. per Warrant as heretofore. This fee 
will be charged for the following Companies, viz. :— 
RAND MINES, LIMITED, 

CROWN DEEP, LIMITED, JUMPERS DEEP, LIMITED, 
FERREIRA DEEP, LIMITED, LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED 
GELDENHUIS DEEP, LIMITED, | NOURSE DEEP, LIMITED, 
GLEN DEEP, LIMITED, ROSE DEEP, LIMITED, 
in addition to the regular application fee. 


By Order, 
ANDREW MOIR, 
London Secretary. 
_ London Office : 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C, 
6th September, i899. atts 
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The List will Open on Monday, the 11th September, and Close on Wednesday, the 13th, at Four r.M., for both Town and Oountry. 


KALGOORLIE ELECTRIC POWER & LIGHTING CORPORATION, LIM. 


Capital £225, 000, divided into 200,000 peat Six Per Cent. Preferred 
shares of £1 each, and 25,000 Deferred shares of £1 ea 

of 150,000 CUMULATIVE SIX PER PREFERRED SHARES of 
£1 each, the whole of which is for the purposes of working capital, amd has been 

teed. Payable: 2s. 6d. on application, 2s. 6d. on allotment, and the balance as 
and when required in calls of 2s.6d. each at intervals of not less than two months 
between each call. The remaining 50,090 Preferred shares are reserved for subsequent 
issue to meet the anticipated expansion of the Company’s business. 

Under the conditions of the Company's Memorandum of Association, of which a 
copy is appended to the prospectus, the Preferred shares, besides being preferential 
as to repayment of capital, are entitled to a cumulative preferential dividend of 6 per 
cent. per annum, and will rank for 50 per cent. of the surplus profits available for 
distribution. 

The Deferred shares, which receive the remaining 50 per cent., will be issued to the 
vendors in full payment of the purchase consideration. 

When fully paid, shares may be ag nt _ share warrants to bearer on pay- 
ment of stamp duty 
ROGER W. WALL ACK, Esq., Q.C., jee (Director of Westminster Electric 

Supply Company, Limited). 

H. W. Pelham Clinton, Esq. (Director of Lake View Consols, Limited, and Ivanhoe 

Gold Corporation, Limited). 

G. P. Doolette, Esq. (Director of Associated Gold Mines of Western Australia, Limited). 
Edward B, Wyman, Esq. (Director of Perth Electric Tramways, Limited). 
Thomas Ritchie, Esq., J.P., Maplewell, Leicestershire. 
LocaL Boarp. 
H. ©. Callahan, Esq. (Manager, Lake View Consols, Limited). 
T. Hewitson, Esq. (Manager, Ivanhoe Gold Corporation, Limited). 
W. L. Daniell, Esq. (Local Managing Director, Hampton Plains Estate, Limited). 
H. A. Judd, Esq. (Manager, Oentral and West Boulder Gold Mines, Limited, and 

Lake View South Gold Mine, W.A., Limited). 

‘Consulting Engineer--Sir William H. Preece (Consulting Engineer to the General 

Post Office) (Messrs. Preece & Cardew, 13 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, 8. \V.) 
Bankers—London : National Bank of Scotland, Limited, 37 Nicholas Lane, E.C. ; 

Head Office, Edinburgh, and Branches in Scotland; Bank of Adelaide, Limited, 

11 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Perth (W.A.): The Western Australian Bank, Limited. 
Solicitors—London : For the Company, Williams & Neville, Winchester House, Old 

Broad Street, E.0.; for the Issuing Syndicate, Blair & W. B. Girling, 1 Wool 

Exchange, Basinghall Street, E.C. Perth (W.A.) : George Leake, Esy., Q.C., M.L.A. 

Brokers—Woolner & Co., 6 Drapers’ Gardens, E.C. 

Auditors— Woodthorpe. Bevan & Co., Chartered Accountants, Leadenhall Buildings. 
Secretary and Offices—H. J. Dixon, Esq., 257 Winchester House, Old Broad Street, H.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This company has been formed to establish a central station for the supply of elec- 
trical power and light to the great gold-producing mines of Kalgoorlie, Western 
Australia, and to other users of power and light in that important and growing 

mining centre. 

The position of the gold-mining industry in the Kalgoorlie Goldfield being now 
established upon a permanent basis, the need of reducing the cost of production has 
— minds of the various mine managements, and the present project is the 
result, 

Among the advantages to be obtained by the establishment of a central electric 
power station such as it is proposed to create may be enumerated the following :— 

Avoidance of stoppages for repairs and for renewals of boilers, engines, dynamos, 
&e., ab cf cond Ss on each mine; economy of labour, water, fuel, &c., and 
when it is realised that the motive power now in use in the district is produced by 
hundreds of independent engines scattered over all parts of the field, the benefit to 
be derived from concentration will be at once apparent. 

The Kalgoorlie field nas advantages unequalled in the world for such an enterprise. 
The principal mines form a compact group within a limited area, and the distance 
of the most remote property of present importance from the proposed central station 
is less than two miles, while the majority are within half that distance. No engineer- 
ing or electrical difficulties exist. 

Approximate details were furnished in April last of the power which was then 


being used by the properties in the Kalgoorlie field, and taking only 4 larger ones 
the figures were as follows : 


Indicated | Indicated 
Horse-power. Horse-power, 
The Associated oe Ivanhoe .. +. 1,020 
Boulder Main Reef oe | Kalgurli United ; ee e«- 108 
Block 45 Kalgoorlie Mint . 
Brookmans’ Boulder se 82 | Kalgurli Mines .. +. 200 
Brownhill Extended ., 80 Lake View Consols .. 980 


Central Boulder .. o 


| Lake View South oe 
Golden Horseshoe 20 | 

} 


234 
Lake View Extended .. 148 
Golden Link North Boulder .. 375 
Great Boulder .. < North Soulder Kaigarii 100 
Boulder Perseverance .. 457 | True Blue .. 60 
Hannan’s Brownhill ., 550 | 
Hannan’s Oroya .. Total oo 6800 
Hannan’s Star .. - 2 \ 

The other mines on the field are estimated to use an additional 4,00) horse-power, 
while most of the companies mentioned are rapidly increasing their output, and will, 
therefore, require considerable additional power by the time this corporation is in a 
position to supply. 

Provision will be made in the first instance for a continuous supply of 4,000 horse- 
power. 

Provisional arrangements have been made with, and oon of of co-operation have 
been received from, the following and other mine managements 

Lake View Consols (Limited). 

Ivanhoe Gold Corporation (Limited). 

Associated Gold Mines of Western Australia (Limited). 

Great Boulder Perseverance Gold Mining Company (Limited). 
Kalgurli Gold Mines (Limited). 

Lake View South Gold Mine (W.A.) (Limited). 

Great Boulder Main Reef (Limited). 

Brookman Brothers’ Boulder Gold Mining Company (Limited ). 

Contracts may also be expected to result from pending Se for lighting 
the town of Kalgoorlie and Boulder City by electricity. 

It is proposed to carry transmission lines to the mines of the Lake View Consols, 
Ivanhoe, Golden Horseshoe, Associated, Kalgurli, Great Boulder, Oroya, Boulder Per- 
severance, &c., as shown by the plan accompanying the prospectus, and to supply by 
branches all the other mines requiring supply within the area. Such plan demon- 
strates the favourable position of the site in the gold-bearing belt, which embraces 
hundreds of mining properties. 

Letters in favour of the project have been received from the managers of most of 
the important mines (see full prospectus), and the constitution of the local board is 
such as to indicate the important interest which is being locally attached to the project. 

Messrs. Bainbridge, Seymour & Co., mining engineers, have made a careful 
survey and investigation concerning all local conditions in connection with this 
project, and their report is available for inspection. 

Professor George Forbes, F.R.S., Messrs. Belshaw & Co., Messrs. J.G. White & Oo., 
and Mr. W. E. Cooke have made a complete investigation, and have also reported 
most favourably upon the undertaking. 

Messrs. Bramwell & Harris, civil engineers, of London, report that £150,000 will 
suffice to erect and instal a complete plant of 4,500 indicated horse-power. A copy of 
their report accompanies the prospectus. 

The data furnished by the foregoing reports satisfy the directors that substantial 
and increasing dividends may be relied upon. 

The 25,000 Deferred Shares will be allotted to the Kalgoorlie Power Syndicate, 
Limited, as vendors, in full consideration for the transfer of the site, including 
mineral rights, and for the services rendered and large outlay incurred in the collec- 
tion of data and statistics, the foregoing and other reports and opinions upon the 
project, the negotiations, completion and transfer of provisional arrangements with 
consumers, and the guarantee of the present issue. 

Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained at the offices of the Com- 
pany and from the bankers and brokers. 

London, E.C., September, 1899. 


ROSE DEEP, LIMITED. 


DIRECTORS’ QUARTERLY REPORT 


For the Three Months ending 30th JUNE, 1899. 


To the Shareholders. 

GENTLEMEN,—The Directors have pleasure in submitting the following Report 
on the working operations of the Company for the Three Months ending 30th June, 
2899, which show a total profit of £91,805 4s. 2d. 


MINE. 
Number of feet Driven, Sunk and Risen, exclusive 
Ore Developed .., coe os 97,806 tons. 
Ore Mined 109,374 tons. 
Less Waste sorted out (18° ow cont.) 20,298 tons. 


89,076 tons. 
MILL. 
Tons Delivered . + 89,076 tons. 
Less added to Stock i in Mill Bins oe 276 tons. 
‘Tons Crushed ae 88,800 tons, 
Number of days (24 hours) working at an average of 
200 stamps .., 853, days. 
Tons crushed per stamp per 24 hours ide on 5°203 tons. 
Tons in Mill Bins on 30th June, 1899 “ 1,282 tons, 
VieldinFineGold .. 25,840°396 ozs. 
Yield per Ton in Fine Gold ... 5819 dwts. 
CYANIDE WORKS. 
SANDS AND CONCENTRATES. 
‘Tons Sands and Concentrates treated —— to —s per cent. of the 
tonnage milled) .. pom ons 64,488 tons. 
Yield in Fine Gold ~ . 16,411°608 ozs. 
Yield in Fine Gold per ton treated dwts. 
Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis ait. heli) ee 3°696. dwts. 
SLIMES. 
Tons Slimes treated (equal to —_ per cent. of the tonnage 
Vieldin Fine Gold ... O7s. 
Yield in Fine Gold per ton treated dwts. 
Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis ae ae “594 dwt. 
TOTAL YIELD. 
Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources gy 


Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis Re 
‘Total Yield in Bullion Gold from all sources a 


10°110dwts, 
51,963°438 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
On a basis of 88,800 tons milled. 


Dr. 
Cost. Cost per Ton. 
To Mining Expenses 463,492 13 0 3°602 
»» Milling Expenses... 13744 4 0 3 «1°146 
», Cyaniding Expenses... ... 13,849 19 7 Oo 3 1432 
», General Expenses 2,895 13 4 7°826 
» Head Office Expenses .., 1,115 1 3'0r4 
95,097 Ir 10 5020 
» Profit 91,805 4 2 o 8'122 


4186,902 16 o 2 2 


Cr. 
Value. Value per Ton. 
By Gold Account— 
Cyanide Works ... 79,226 3 1 © 17 10°124 


£186,902 16 0 2 2 1142 


= 


Norte.—A portion of the above profit is subject to the mew tax of 5 per cent. 
which has been imposed by the Government of the South African Republic. 


GENERAL. 


The Capital Expenditure for the period under review has amounted to 
$4,263 18s. 3d. 

An Interim Dividend—No. 2—of 40 per cent. was declared on 8th June for the 
half-year ending 30th June, 1899, and will be payable on 4th August, 1899, from 
the London and Johannesburg Offices, to Shareholders registered in the Company's 
Books on 30th June, 1899, and to holders of Coupon No. 2 attached to Share 


Warrants to Bearer. 
By order of the Board, 
F. RALEIGH, 
SECRETARY. 


Head Office, Johannesburg, 


uly, 1899. 
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The Geldenhuis Estate Gold Mining Company 


(ELANDSFONTEIN No. LIMITED. 


CAPITAL 


DIRECTORATE: 


W. H. ROGERS, Chairman (alternate H. A. ROGERS). 
E. BOUCHER. PAUL DREYFUS (alternate J. L. BERGSON). 
W. F. LANCE (alternate A. HERSHENSOHN). P. GERLICH (alternate J. L. KUHLMANN). 


£200, OOO. 


HEAD OFFICE: Grusonwerk Buildings, Johannesburg, P.O. Box 413. 
LONDON OFFICE: 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


REPORT FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1899. 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. ~— SORTING. 
Ore raised from the Mine .. oad 25,662 tons 
120 Stamps. Milled, 18,921 Tons. Waste sorted out (equal to 26°52 percent.) yy 
Cost. Cost per ton ’ 20,783 
To Mining ... «+ £6,729 410 7s. 1°356d. | Ore crushed for July pom ooo ose 18,921 
» Hauling and Pumping os 427. 9 os. 5°422d. 
+» Sorting, Tramming Crushing ... 581 19 2 os. 7°382d. | Balance in bins rst August 
Development .., ese 1,037 18 3 Is. 1°165d. 
» Milling ... ane 1,520 4 4 1s. 7°283d. 
pet Cyaniding Concentrates 233 10 os. 2°956d. MILL 
san’ 4 ais wi ah 1,515 16 1s. 
» Mi ater Supply... oso 259 to os. 3°2g2d. crushi tons. 
- Hons crathed per Stamp per a4 hours 
16,619 1 I 6"8or1d. 
»» Slimes Treatment (accumulated) ... —_... 507 2 5 os. 6°432d. CYANIDE WORKS. 
17,126 18s, 1°233d 
»» Profit for Month 4 278. Tons treated .., 12,492 . Concentrates 1,680 
Bullion yield . 2,990°07 ozs. ove 922"00 ozs. 
£42,860 7 © 458. 3°654d. | Bullion yield per 4°78 dwts. ... ‘97 dwts. 
REVENUE 
y Gold from Mi T Current, 4, Accumulated, tons. 
From Tailings— F Bullion yield perton” 1°53 dwts. 1'53 dwts. 
rom Concentrates— 
Slimes 
83 ozs., valu 1,411 0.0 1s. 5°898d. 
By Products sold— TOTAL YIELD. 
14°22 ozs. (fine) realised .., oo ins 5517 © os. o°708d. Bullion. Fine Gold. crushed, 
° Fine Gold. 
41,899 12 448. 3°468d. T 
A ‘ons. ozs. ozs. dwts. grains. 
= xs. | Mill 18,921 71333°05 6,373°36 6 17°68 
Cyanide Tailings). ) 72,492 2,990°07 2, 14°5 
Concentrates) I, 922°00 "04 19°2' 
3°654d. | (Current) 3975 380°83 335°00 850 
The Cost and Value per Ton are worked out on the basis of the Tonnage Milled. | gyimes (Accumulated) ... 3,392 
11.885°62 10,161°28 10 
— 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE (including Capital In addition to the above, Metallics were sold containing 14°22 ozs. of Fine Gold. 


Slimes ase ose 203 14 le 
‘ 143 0 0 ion. i Id. hed, 
” fl oe eos eco ‘oes 434 Tons. ozs. ozs. dwts. grains.. 
ve Stock ..  . 35 Mill ... 18,762 7;207°49 6,249°24 15°88 
Cyanide (Tailings) ms 12,357 2,774°35 2,266°06 2 9°97 
17,878 6 9 trates) ... 1,400 787°50 642°09° 16°43" 
442,860 7 © 11,282°75 9,606°70 10 «5°77 
Slimes (Accumulated)... 1°792 198°07 173°00 4°43 


By Gold from Mill, Tailings, Concentrates and Slimes, &c., valued £42,860 7 © 
11,480°82 9;779°70 10°20 


In addition to the above, Cyanide S 


were treated containing 19°40 ozs. of 
Bullion, equal to 17°00 ozs. Fine Gold, an ar By-products, viz.:—Black Sands 
MINE DEVELOPMENT. Pots and Liners, Anode Bags, Pot ‘Scrapings, &c., were sold, ‘which con 
Drives 50 feet. respect of Dividend N ble to Share- 
wee on oe Warrants in 0. 15—50 per Cent., payable to 
Sinking Winzes holders registered on the 30th June, 1899—were posted at the beginning of the 


Total footage for month ... .. » 
P. C. HAW, Secretary. 


The ore developed by the above footage was oe one oe ee 23,848 tons. JoHANNESBURG, roth August, 1899. 


WALKER, the Office, ES 
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